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A Lead From Brittany The Socialist and Communist seamen’s trade- 
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Its Distress, and Its Salvation”’—such is the | but since 1931 the Christian Trade-Union 
title of a short volume of 258 pages, recently | movement has taken root amongst the Brit- 
published by the Maritime Social Secretariat of | tany fishing folk and actually four such trade- 
Brittany at Saint-Servan (price 20 frs.). It | unions are in existence, with an organ of their 
constitutes the Proceedings of the first Breton own, La Voix du Marin. In fact, the energetic 
Maritime Social Congress, held Nov. 27 and 28, Secretary-General of the French Confederation 
1932, at Quimper, and contains much matter of | of Christian Trade-Unionists, M. Gaston Tes- 


great interest. sier, attended the Congress, which officially 
The socalled “World Crisis” has, of course, | consisted of delegates from five diverse organ- 
hit hard the fishing industry of Brittany— | izations: The Trade-Union of Brittany Ship- 


harder, they say, than other industries: and of :| Owners and Sailors; the Federation of the 
a total ak ec roine population of 140,000 | Deep-Sea Fishing Industry; the French Federa- 
quite one-half hails from Brittany. The Coast- | tion of Seamen’s professional Trade-unions; 
ing Trade, Deep-Sea Fisheries, Trawling, the | the Association of Seaweed Fishers and Sea- 
Fish-Canning Industry, Oyster and Lobster fish- | men, and the Trade-union of Marine and Allied 
ing, Sea-weed gathering—such are some of the Professions. The crisis has taught all mem- 
branches of the profession which, by a long | bers of the industry the great lesson of solidar- 
tradition, Brittany has made its very own; and | ity, and characteristically the final resolutions 
all of them today are smitten with the palsy, open with a general deprecation as te ee 
that grips production of whatever kind and in | men’s “traditional individualism,” and wit z e 
whatever clime. Today there are some 30,000 | desire for a “coherent doctrine, safeguar ng 
Breton fishermen too many; where once 300 particular and general, immediate and ultimate 
boats would set out from one of the many little | interests.” An organization of all the trades 
fishing ports of the Brittany coast, today barely | and professions, connected with the sea aa 
70 venture out; where once tunny-fish fetched | whole, was demanded and the only role attrib- 
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can get; from a whole season’s deepsea-fishing | the required legislation and later on the ie 
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and his family through a whole winter! The | tion and be Nate a a o a complete 
distress of maritime Brittany is obvious: how | frame-work of Bs industries. é 
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New Deals, Past and Present 
V. 

The messages, proclamations and addresses 
issued by President Franklin D. Roosevelt dur- 
ing his first year in the White House have been 
published in a volume with the significant title: 
“On Our Way.” The very title, undoubtedly 
the choice of the distinguished author, evi- 
dently indicates the President considers the 
policies adopted by his Administration to have 
a purpose ulterior to any program of mere re- 
lief. The truth of the matter is, two branches 
of the Federal Government have, since Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inauguration in March of last year, 
promoted a course of action unparalleled in the 
history of our country. It is comparable only 
to the efforts of the First Consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, to rehabilitate France at the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in our days to 
the determined action of Lenin in Russia and 
Mussolini in Italy. But the policies adopted at 
Washington are not identical with those in- 
augurated by the master-minds of Marxian 
Communism and Italian Fascism, while they do 
not, on the other hand, glow with anything like 
the genius of the great Corsican. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been fitted neither by nature nor 
by training for the réle of a dictator, and the 
American people are not prepared to accept a 
dictatorship, at least not yet. 

A clever English publicist, H. N. Brailsford, 
says of him: “Nature made this American 
President simple, and his history has not com- 
plicated him.... There is in him none of the 
megalomania of the romantic leader, nor any 
trace of egoism.”’ Brailsford perceives in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s official utterances, under review, an 
assurance resting ‘fon an unshaken faith in a 
divinely ordered Universe, in the American 
Constitution, the traditions and the character 
of his people. He is a devout Christian, and he 
has never questioned the fundamentals of the 
capitalist system. He can write of the Amer- 
ican Constitution that it has ‘proven itself the 
most superbly enduring political mechanism 
the modern world has ever seen,’ because it is 
‘so simple.’ He appeals, almost in the spirit of 
Mr. Hoover’s eulogy of ‘rugged individualism,’ 
for charity for the unemployed. These volun- 
tary ‘welfare services’ are ‘essential to the 
whole American scheme of life.’’’ Thus Brails- 
ford, writing in a liberal review.1) 


We know, the President has said much more 
than this, and the English writer does not neg- 
lect to point out Mr. Roosevelt’s renunciation of 
laissez faire, for instance, nor what follows 
from it. He discovers the President as saying 
that to submit industry to ethical standards 
does not, however, mean “control” by Govern- 
ment over industry. At most it is to be a “part- 


1) America’s Ethical Revolution. The New Statesr 
& Nation. May 12, p. 733. ew Statesman 


nership” between Government and business, 
not in profits, but in “planning.” Elsewhere 
Mr. Roosevelt defines his ideal as “democratic 
self-discipline in industry.” The final impres- 
sion left on Brailsford’s mind by the Presi- 
dent’s volume of collected State-papers and ad- 
dresses is summed in the terse statement: “He 
is a moralist, who cannot think in terms of 
social dynamics. He has changed nothing in 
the balance of forces that govern industry, and 
consequently its products will be divided as be- 
fore.” With other words, President Roosevelt 
has not bent over to the left sufficiently to 
please the collectivist mind! 


Nevertheless “We Are On Our Way”! For 
the present it is not a National Highway; the 
adopted course still resembles a road through 
the loam of the prairie, almost impassable in 
places, circling a morass here and there, and 
relieved by a piece of plank road for the use of 
which toll must be paid. Unfortunately, the 
“New Way” found our people entirely unpre- 
pared for anything more than relief from the 
Depression. The ‘‘New Prosperity” had come 


_to stay, they had been told by those, who 


tempted the masses to indulge in a spending 
orgy, which is, unfortunately, not recognized 
sufficiently as one of the main causes respon- 
sible for the protraction of the economic crisis. 
Social and economic problems were granted no 
or scant attention by the vast majority of our 
people. Although the signs of an approaching 
economic catastrophe were clearly visible at 
least early in 1929, but few took heed. And 
when ultimately, in the fall of the year, the 
rickety money and credit structure came down, 
both the leaders in the Nation and the majority 
of the people believed it possible prosperity 
should be awaiting them once more “just 
around the corner.” Had we not pulled out of 
the ruins of former panics? It was treason to 
doubt our ability to surmount the Depression 
and continue on our glorious way. When the 
Phoenix did not arise from the embers of self- 
immolation on the altars of Mammon, there re- 
sulted a complete revulsion of the feeling of the 
masses, In whom greed and love of pleasure and 
luxury had taken root, and who, now lacking 
even sustenance and faced by suffering, were 
by the fall of 1932 ready to take revenge on the 
party in power. A tidal-wave of unprecedented 
fury. swept the Republicans out of office and 
carried the Democrats into power. The situ- 
ation was at this time so precarious that im- 
mediate action was imperative. The new Gov- 
ernment faced an appalling state of chaos. On 
all sides the clamor for relief was heard; beg- 
gars all, not merely banks, railroads, insurance 
companies, the farmers and labor, appealed for 
assistance to the Federal Power, but likewise 
States and municipalities. Congress, called to 
Washington by the new President, responded 
liberally to the cries for help and the sugges- 
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tions for relief addressed to the Capitol from 
the White House. 


A program of relief was quickly enacted into 
law and the Nation, though still agitated and 
perturbed, began to face the future hopefully. 
Instead of adhering to the up to now prevalent 
policy of “non-interference”, the new Admin- 
istration had decided on a “managed recovery”, 
to be initiated, organized, propelled and super- 
vised by the Federal Government, either 
through existing agencies or agencies newly 
created to administer the various Acts intended 
by Congress to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. It was apparent from the beginning that 
more than a relief-program or a managed re- 
covery even, however new and unusual, was 
contemplated. The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, as well as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, disclosed the intention to inaugurate what 
has come to be known as the “New Deal”, and 
it is really this is now “On the Way.” An at- 
tempt at reforming an economic system, which 
the long drawn out Depression has proven 
wanting in security and other essentials of an 
ethical and economic nature necessary to the 
well-being of society. Following the exposé, 
men and women, who had never as yet bothered 
their heads about economic theories, suddenly 
realized “laissez aller, laissez passer” to express 
an immoral principle. The world could evi- 
dently not find its own way; the bankers, for 
one, would not permit it to do so. The State, 
represented in our country by the Federal 
Power, must intervene, before all, legislate and 
control finance, industry and commerce in the 
interest of the masses, help the workers to a 
greater share of the product of their labor, de- 
mand and enforce the observance of Social 
Justice, the true meaning of which few could 
have explained. Just as Paris in 1789 attracted 
every Frenchman, whose brain was _ stuffed 
with new ideas, thus Washington in the spring 
and summer of 1933 was sought by liberals, 
progressives, radicals, inflationists and defla- 
tionists, and out of the milling mass of intel- 
lectuals there emerged before the astonished 
eyes of the Nation the “Brain Trust.” 


How much and what this more or less myth- 
ical body contributed to the New Deal, has not 
as yet been told. There is sufficient evidence 
that there were influences active in Washing- 
ton, sometimes working to contrary purposes, 
intent on using the recovery program as a 
vehicle for the realization of particular theo- 
ries. Some were bent merely on promoting 
nationalization of certain means of production, 
others on an extension of Federal Power to a 
point little short of granting the Government 
at Washington full control over industry, trade, 
and commerce. The corporative state was in 
the minds of others, and what is generally 
known as State Socialism, was, in fact, the aim 
of most of the members of the Brain Trust, 


although they refrained from using the term 
and would have denied the allegation, had they 
been confronted with it. The tendency to make 
of the State a socially beneficent overlord is 
evident, however. While not so long ago both 
Paternalism and Socialism were abhorred in 
our country as foreign growths for which there 
was no room on American soil, a noted Italian 
scholar, Prof. Luigi Villari, discovered, while 
visiting Williamstown in 1931, the Depression 
had in our country brought the desire to the 
forefront “to study foreign institutions and 
methods in the search for a remedy to the pres- 
ent discontent.”” He was surprised to find that, 
he writes in an article on “America and the 
World Crisis,” published in January, 1932, 
“even Communism has a number of sympa- 
thizers, especially among the ‘intelligentsia’. At 
the Institute of Politics [Williamstown], Prof. 
Counts, of Columbia, although not professedly 
a Communist, gave an exposé of the Bolshevik 
theory and the Five Year Plan, for which his 
admiration was evident.”’ It seemed to Prof. 
Villari “a curious connexion between certain 
business interests and Moscow existed.” “One 
well-known American journalist,” he writes, 
“is said to be the publicity agent both of one of 
the biggest financiers of America and of the 
Soviet Government.’’) 


There is no proof that men of this calibre 
exerted direct influence on planning the New 
Deal; from behind the scenes they did un- 
doubtedly do their part to recommend policies 
predicated on the supposition that the course 
of empire today lies in the direction of the 
totalitarian state, a government for the peo- 
ple, the majority of whom no longer crave 
the democratic prerogatives our forefathers 
—and we are thinking here not merely of 
the founders of the American nation—fought 
and suffered for. The doubts expressed by 
Professor Albert Jay Nock regarding the 
nature of democracy, as we know it, while lec- 
turing—of all places—at the University of 
Virginia in 1931, do not constitute the opinion 
of one man merely.) Democracy is on trial; 
its institutions are being challenged. The men 
and women comprising the high caste—of 
which our middle class and the proletariat 
know next to nothing—are perfectly aware of 
the indifference of the mass to the privileges 
of Democracy, provided their wants are satis- 
fied. And this the New Deal promises and 
undertakes to do. Unwilling to trust anything 
to the individual States, for fear the contem- 
plated plans might go awry, its champions de- 
mand measures such as the enactment of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment on the one 
hand, and a national Old Age Pension law on 
the other. The masses are, of course, delighted 


2) The Saturday Review. Jan. 16, 1932, p. 638. | 
3) See p. 33-41, Nock, The Theory of Education in 
the U. S. N. Y., 1932. 
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over the-solicitude for their welfare. They 
little realize, what Tocqueville foresaw long 
ago, that it was under this form of benevolent 
paternalism despotism might reappear. “I 
see,” he wrote, “an innumerable multitude of 
men, all similar and all equal, incessantly re- 
volving on themselves to procure trivial and 
vulgar pleasures.... 

“Above all this multitude there rises an im- 
mense tutelary power [involuntarily one must 
think, it seems, of Moscow, Fascist Rome, Nazi 
Berlin!] which has made itself responsible for 
their enjoyments and watches over their for- 
tune [Tocqueville’s emphasis of pleasures as a 
quid pro quo for liberty and a full life seems 
equally significant]. It is absolute, detailed, 
regular, provident and mild. It would resemble 
the paternal authority, if, like a father, its pur- 
pose were to form men for the age of manhood ; 
but it seeks on the contrary to fix them irrevoc- 
ably in childhood....It labors willingly for 
their welfare, but must itself be the sole bene- 
factor [to the exclusion, for instance, of the 
parents, the Church, private charity !] and sole 
judge of what they need. It provides for their 
security [social insurance!], foresees and as- 
sures all their wants, facilitates their pleasures, 
conducts their principal affairs, directs their 
industry, regulates their bequests, and divides 
their inheritance. It relieves them almost al- 
together of the trouble of thinking and even of 
living.’’*) Thus the distinguished Frenchman, 
who knew so well the dangers of centralization 
of political power, and who has expressed his 
fears of its evil influence on his people so fre- 
quently and freely.) 

It is not our intention to indicate even re- 
motely that we are face to face with the condi- 
tion Tocqueville so gloomily prognosticated for 
Democracy. The indications are, we are headed 
in this direction, not, perhaps, because any 
group of men in our country would inten- 
tionally lead the Nation into what Hilaire Bel- 
loc, who is evidently acquainted with the views 
of the author of “Democracy in America’, 
calls the “Servile State.’”*) Men and gov- 
ernments are, however, once they have set 
out to sail uncharted seas, frequently forced 
by the logic of circumstances to adopt means 
and measures not originally contemplated by 
them. This danger is all the greater, when- 
ever those directing a new course are not even 
certain of their bearings. We have inaugurat- 
ed a New Deal, we are indeed “On Our Way”, 
and while something like a foundation has been 
laid for a “planned economy,” one is remind- 
ed, after everything has been said, of the ad- 


4) Quoted by Sandeman, Geo., Social Renewal. Lon- 
don, 1913, p. 24-25. 

5) For instance, in the concluding remarks of Ancien 
Regime. N. Y., 1856. 

6) A book, publ. under this title, London, 1912, cer- 
eet cappeets of which merely enlarge on T.’s state- 
ments. 


mission contained in a press release of Dec. 
30, last, in which Jerome Frank, General Coun- 
sel, the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, speaks of his group as “experiment- 
alists,” while he refers to the profit motive 
as only one “of our current folkways.’’’) We 
are hardly reassured that the “New Deal’ is 
safely orientated, when told by Mr. Donald A. 
Richberg, high in the councils of the N.R.A.: 
“We seek a socially planned economy brought 
about and administered by a democratic organ- 
ization of mass interests. This must be sanc- 
tioned by our Government.” In fact, we begin 
furiously to contemplate the meaning of this 
statement.’) Especially since the Business 
Week, of New York, reports: ‘Under cover, a 
battle is going on (in Washington) as to (1) 
whether national planning is to be pushed 
through as a broad Administration policy, and 
if so (2) whether it shall approach the regi- 
mentation of Russia or become a guiding and 
friendly genius of ‘self-government by the gov- 
erned’ in industry and business.” “‘For months,” 
we are told, ‘‘the lines have been growing 
tighter between two opposing schools of 
thought amongst the New Dealers. One holds 
that the only way out is elaborate national 
planning, concerning every activity ‘for the 
period of the emergency.’ The other insists 
vigorously that government should set business 
to organizing and directing itself, with govern- 
ment keeping in the background. The Presi- 
dent himself has seemed to lean to the ‘self- 
government’ idea.”*®) Thus a journal, exceed- 
ingly friendly toward the Administration. 

Evidently, a good deal depends on which in- 
terpretation of the term “national planning” 
will be accepted. The control of farm produc- 
tion by compulsion, inaugurated among cotton 
growers, makes one fear the more radical pos- 
sibility may, in the end, prevail. To quote Sen- 
ator Borah: “As has been intimated by those 
in authority, this is the beginning of a national 
planning and controlling of the productive 
forces of this country as an entirety.... All 
the industries of the country will be subjected 
to the plan and management and control indi- 
cated in the pending bill.”1°) It is more than a 
possibility, this may come about. Secretary 
Wallace has, in fact, said, if other areas de- 
mand the same kind of control, imposed on the 
South, as they are commencing to do, then, “‘it 
may be necessary to license every farm in the 
country, and to keep a check on every plowed 
field.’’!1) 

Verily, it does seem, we are “On Our Way”! 
Our starting-point was relief; the New Deal, 


7) AAA press release 1490. Dec. 30, 1933. 

8) NRA Release No. 8628. Address at the opening 
of the General Conference of Code Authorities. 

9) Loc. cit., April 14, p. 12. 

10) Quoted by Mark Sullivan in the N. Y. Tribune 
March 28. ‘ 

11) Quoted in the U. S. News, Wash. 
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meaning “managed recovery’, was quickly 
reached, and now we seem to be driving toward 
National Planned Economy,” the full meaning 
of which will be revealed to us gradually. 
F. P. KENKEL 


Catholics and the American 
Declaration of Independence 
(1774—1776) 

VI. 


The invading American soldiers were treated 
most hospitably by the Canadian peasants. 


War 


into a peasant’s house at any time of day bu 
they set a loaf of bread and a pan of milk pa 
fore you.’’*>) Before the invasion over 300 
Canadians had joined the ranks of the Ameri- 
can army in New York State, and during the 
invasion aided greatly in the capture of points 
along the St. Lawrence River. Nearly 500 
other Canadians were enlisted in the country. 
More than 200 Canadian soldiers withdrew 
with the Americans on June 17, 1776, doing 
service in the American army during the re- 
mainder of the war.76) These Catholic Ca- 
nadians were the first foreign soldiers in the 
American army. 


CANS 


ULTRAMONTA 
fh Ke <s 


Cartoons from ‘Der Sturmtrupp,’ “Official Organ of the Youth Leader of the German Reich” (April, 1934) 


The Catholic press of Germany, a viper threatening the glory of National Socialism; the clergy, a 


vampire seeking to prevent youth from approaching the light! 


An unfortunate official interpretation 


of the at the time strained relations between the Church and the NAZI Government. 


“The urbanity of the peasants,” wrote Major 
Henry Livingston, of the Third New York 
Regiment, “is very singular. The meanest of 
our soldiers that entered one of the houses of 
the village of Laprairie, October 19, 1775, was 
instantly regaled with a large bowl of bread 
and milk or any other eatables their houses af- 
forded, and although our soldiers seldom made 
them any gratuities, their kindness was still 
unremitted.”74) Another soldier wrote from 
the same place on November 3, 1775: ‘More 
hospitable people I never saw; you cannot enter 


74) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 110-111. 


The feeling of good will evidenced by these 
facts was destroyed within a short time by the 
conduct of the Americans and above all by the 
failure of their expedition. The causes which 
brought about this change are described by the 
American Colonel Moses Hazen in a letter writ- 
ten from Canada to General Schuyler on April 
1, 1776. “You are not unacquainted with the 
friendly disposition of the Canadians when 
General Montgomery first penetrated into the 
country,” he wrote. “The ready assistance 


75) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 112. 
76) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 114-126. 
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which they gave on all occasions, by men, carri- 
ages and provisions, was most remarkable.... 
But his unfortunate fate [he was killed in the 
assault on Quebec on December 31, 1775], add- 
ed to other incidents, has caused such a change 
in their disposition that we are no more to 
look upon them as friends... I think the clergy 
have been neglected, perhaps in some instances 
ill used. Be that as it may, they are unanl- 
mously against our cause, and I have too much 
reason to fear...are now plotting our destruc- 
tion. The peasantry in general have been ill used. 
They have, in some instances, been dragooned, 
at the point of the bayonet, to furnish wood 
for the garrison at lower rates than the current 
price, also carriages and many other articles 
thus furnished. Certificates given were not 
legible, with only half a signature and of conse- 
quence rejected by the quarter master gen- 
eral.... and in a more material point, they 
have not seen a sufficient force in the country 
to protect them.”’7”7) General Schuyler wrote 
to Washington from Fort George on April 27, 
1776: “The licentiousness of our troops both in 
Canada and in this quarter is not easily to be 
described nor have all my efforts been able to 
put a stop to the scandalous extremes.’’”®) 
While the American campaign in Canada 
took such an adverse turn, Congress determined 
to retrieve the precarious situation by sending 
a diplomatic mission into that country. On 
February 15, 1776, Congress resolved to send 
three commissioners to Canada and elected as 
one of them the Catholic gentleman Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, although the latter was 
not then a member of Congress. Up to that time 
the leaders of the Revolt had completely ig- 
nored the Catholics living in the colonies; they 
were numerically and socially so insignificant 
that the Americans could well afford to over- 
look them; the Revolution was a Protestant 
movement and the Catholics were not wanted. 
Therefore the Address of Congress to the in- 
habitants of the British colonies, issued on 
October 21, 1774, is directed to ‘‘the defenders 
of true religion” and designed to persuade 
them not to “take part against their affection- 
ate Protestant brethren.” However, in view 
of the distress of the American soldiers in Can- 
ada, Congress thought its Catholic country- 
men might be of service also. And for this 
reason Congress selected a Catholic to go to 
Canada with two Protestants to endeavor to 
secure the assistance of the Catholic Canadians. 
Congress did even more; it requested Charles 
Carroll to induce a Catholic priest to accom- 
pany the commissioners. Our Catholic his- 
torians are at a loss to explain this seemingly 
strange request; they surmise that Father John 
Carroll’s services were requested to “help win 
the clergy and people.’’’°) If that had been the 
intention of Congress, Father Carroll would 


17) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 119-120, 221, 222. 
78) L.c. p. 120. 79) L. e. pp. 104, 248, 254. 


have been appointed commissioner as were the 
other three gentlemen. The mission of Father 
Carroll was not of a diplomatic but a priestly 
nature; since the Canadian priests refused to 
administer the sacraments to the supporters of 
the Americans, Father Carroll was expected to 
minister to them. John Adams wrote to James 
Warren on February 18, 1776: “Franklin, 
Chase and Carroll are chosen a committee to 
go to Canada. We have empowered the com- 
mittee to take with them John Carroll, a Rom- 
an Catholic Priest and a Jesuit. This gentle- 
man will administer Baptism to the Canadian 
children and bestow absolution on such as have 
been refused it by the torified Priests of Can- 
ada. The anathemas of the Church, so terrible 
to the Canadians, having had a disagreeable 
effect upon them.’’8°) 

The Commissioners left New York April 2, 
1776, arrived at Montreal on the 29th of April, 
and were back in New York on the 27th of 
May, of the same year. They achieved noth- 
ing. Congress had empowered them to declare 
that the Americans would guarantee the Ca- 
nadians fullest liberty in the exercise of their 
Catholic religion, a liberty which England then 
withheld from them, and would exempt them 
from the payment of tithes.81) This last con- 
cession was a good argument to win the Ca- 
nadian peasants, but a strong motive for the 
clergy to reject the American proposals; it was 
just this privilege to levy tithes which was in- 
fluential in binding the clergy to the British 
cause. 

Father John Carroll apparently did not ex- 
ercise any priestly functions in Canada, but his 
friend, the Canadian Jesuit Father Pierre René 
Floquet, heard the confessions of the Canadian 
soldiers who served in the American army. 
The commissioners reported to Congress on the 
deplorable condition of the American army in 
Canada, that “our enemies take advantage of 
their distress, to make us look contemptible in 
the eyes of the Canadians, who have been pro- 
voked by the violence of our military in exact- 
ing provisions and services from them without 
pay. A conduct towards a people who suffered 
us to enter their country as friends, that the 
more urgent necessity can scarce excuse, since 
it has contributed much to the change in their 
good disposition towards us into enmity and 
makes them wish our departure.’’82) And de- 
part the American soldiers did shortly after; 
by June 17, 1776, Canada was rid of the invad- 
ing army. 


Why Was Canada Lost to the Americans 
im 17762 


The Catholic peasants of Canada, as a body, 
were undoubtedly favorably disposed towards 


_80) Collections of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, vol. LXXII, Boston 1917, pp. 206-207. 
81) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 267. 
82) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 120-121. 
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the American cause and made many sacrifices 
and endured great hardships to win independ- 
ence for themselves and the Americans. Yet 
eventually all was lost. We may well ask, what 
brought about this great failure? 

John Gilmary Shea and a host of Catholic 
historians would have us believe the anti-Cath- 
olic utterances of the Continental Congress 
must be blamed for that result. That when the 
Address of Congress to the People of Great 
Britain was read to the people of Canada, the 
Catholics of that country were horrified by the 
denunciation of their religion as one “fraught 
with impiety, rebellion and murder in every 
part of the world;’” that they then turned 
against the American cause and Canada was 
lost in consequence.’?) The conflicting ad- 
dresses of Congress composed between the 21st 
and 26th of October, 1774, some denouncing the 
Catholic religion and others praising the Ca- 
nadian Catholics, “had the effect of keeping the 
Canadians from joining in the Revolution. Be- 
ing Catholics almost to a man, they were not 
going to risk their newly found religious free- 
dom by throwing in their lot with the Amer- 
icans in a war not of their own making. It was 
this justifiable distruct of the Colonials which 
kept them loyal to a crown for which they had 
no enthusiasm.’’’*) 

Every sentence is an error. It is strange in- 
deed that only the Canadian Catholics should 
have been affected by the outbursts of bigotry 
referred to, while in the Thirteen Colonies, ac- 
cording to Shea and his followers, every Cath- 
olic was “irresistibly a battler for American 
liberty,” despite the greatest hostility displayed 
against their religion. It is likewise strange 
that, according to Mr. Maynard, the Catholics 
in the Thirteen Colonies “‘instinctively saw that 
the American cause was just and was supported 
by Catholic teaching,” while the Canadian 
Catholics had not such a deep insight and re- 
frained from joining their American brethren 
in the Faith in the battle for liberty. And the 
“newly found religious freedom” of the Ca- 
nadians did not even exist on paper, still less 
in reality. Canada was not lost, as Shea tells 
us, by the bigotry of John Jay, displayed when 
he wrote the Address to the People of Great 
Britain; the howls of bigotry had as little in- 
fluence in turning the Canadian peasants 
against the Americans as in causing the Cath- 
olics of Maryland to oppose their battling coun- 
trymen. Canada was not lost, as Mr. Maynard 
wants us to believe, “on the day when the Ad- 
dress to the People of Great Britain was com- 
posed,”®>) because, despite all outbursts of 
bigotry, the bulk of the Canadians strained 
every nerve to help win Canada for the bigoted 
Americans. No, bigotry did not lose Canada 
to the Americans; nor did it drive the loyal 

83) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 101, 217, 112-113. 

84) Maynard, .Th., in The American Mercury, 1. ¢., 
p. 858. 85) Maynard, ibid. 


Scotch Highlanders to Canada, nor yet did it 
cause the Revolutionary War. There were 
other causes at work in all these events, 
Martin I. J. Griffin believes the loss of Can- 
ada in 1776 must be ascribed to several causes. 
First, he says, “with the Quebec Act passed, 
Canada had no cause to revolt. They had not 
been oppressed by England.... But above all 
stands the potent and impressive fact that Can- 
ada had no just cause to enter upon a Revolu- 
tion or to aid or assist Rebellion.... The his- 
torical truth is that Canada had no real cause 
for revolt.”8*) The modern historian expresses 
only the sentiment of Bishop Briand of Quebec, 
who declares in his mandate of May 22, 1775: 
“The singular kindness of King George exhib- 
ited to us as long as we are his subjects and his 
recent favor [Quebec Act] according to us our 
French laws, free exercise of religion, and full 
rights of British subjects, should be sufficient 
reason for showing your gratitude and zeal in 
defending the interests of the British govern- 
ment.’’87) And long before the passage of the 
Quebec Act, in 1768, Bishop Briand had writ- 
ten: “We have all liberty.’’88) Yet that liberty 
rested only on the good-will of the British of- 
ficials in Canada. By the treaty of Paris (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1763) the Church in Canada was 
granted freedom of worship, as far as the laws 
of Great Britain allowed. Since, however, the 
laws of Great Britain did not permit public ex- 
ercise of the Catholic Religion, the Church of 
Canada was not in reality granted freedom of 
worship by law; the clause nullified any conces- 
sion made to her. Yet the Canadians did not 
care whether the government allowed conces- 
sions to the Church or not; they remained very 
indifferent regarding the situation.®®) 
Governor Carleton returned to Canada in 
1774, bearing with him the Quebec Act and In- 
structions. The Act was a real concession made 
to the Church in Canada, the first ever grant- 
ed by the British government; it restored the 
French civil laws, along with the right to 
tithes. The Instructions of January 3, 1775, 
directed Governor Carleton not to forget that 
“the free exercise of the Religion of the Church 
of Rome is only a toleration, that all appeals 
to or correspondence with any foreign ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction be absolutely forbidden, 
that no Episcopal or Vicarial Powers be ex- 
ercised within Canada by any Person pro- 
fessing the Religion of the Church of Rome, 
but such only, as are essentially necessary to 
the free exercise of the Romish Religion, and 
in those cases not without a License and per- 
mission from the British Governor; that no 
person professing the Religion of the Church 
of Rome be allowed to fill any ecclesiastical 


86) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 103, 218-219. 

87) Gosselin, Auguste. L’Eglise du Canada d’apres 
la Conquete, vol. II, Quebec, 1917, p. 3. 

88) Ibid., vol. I, Quebec, 1916, p. 220. 

89) Ibid., vol. I, Quebec, 1916, pp. 61-63. 
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Benefice, nor be appointed Incumbent of any 
Parish, in which the Majority of the Inhab- 
itants shall solicit the appointment of a Prot- 
estant Minister; that the Society of Jesus 
be suppressed, and the admission of new 
Members into the Religious Communities of 
men is not allowed without express orders of 
the King; that all Missionaries among the Indi- 
ans be withdrawn and Protestant Ministers 
appointed in their places.” 54 Indian tribes 
were specified, who were to be provided with 
Protestant missionaries, including the Catholic 
tribes of Penobscots, St. John River Indians, 
Micmacs, Abenaquis, and Algonkins. These 
instructions were repeated without change on 
April 15, 1778, and August 23, 1786.9°) And 
Bishop Briand extolled ‘‘the singular Kindness 
of King George” who throttled the Church of 
Canada legally and withdrew in one sentence 
what he granted in another. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.CAP. 


Catholic Opponents of Militarism 

The exaggerated Nationalism rife in Ger- 
many today excites both the N. Y. Nation and 
the New Statesman and Nation, of London, to 
anger. They are careful not to mention the 
source of this heresy, Liberalism, which has, let 
us add, also sired Militarism. Catholic opinion, 
on the other hand, was opposed to both through- 
out the 19. century. 

Sixty years ago, a Catholic publicist, An- 
nuarius Osseg, brought out a brochure at Am- 
berg in Bavaria with the revealing title: ‘‘The 
Liberal Humbug of Nationalism and the Uni- 
tarian State.” But not merely the title is sig- 
nificantly descriptive of recent developments; 
the headlines of various chapters of the book, 
too, sound as if they had been chosen to char- 
acterize events witnessed by the present gen- 
eration. 

The seventh, for instance, discusses ‘‘Revolu- 
tion in the Garb of Nationalism,’ while the 
eighth, and last chapter, is devoted to explain- 
ing the contention that “The Humbug of Na- 
tionalism Promotes Race Hatred and Brings on 
War.” To all of which the two Liberal-Soci- 
alistic hybrids would probably subscribe. 

The same author published a book on ‘“‘Euro- 
pean Militarism”, which a Catholic reviewer 
of the time thought would convince every read- 
er, not yet entirely blinded by National-Liber- 
alism [the German manifestation of political 
Liberalism] that “Militarism is no mere bug- 
aboo, but the sad, naked truth proven by 
figures.” 

Why the Liberals of Continental Europe, 
representing, as they did, finance, industry, 
commerce, with one word, Capitalism, should 
have been promoters of Militarism, two brief 


90) Report of Canadian Archives for 1904, Ottawa, 
pp. 229-274, 


statements by Fr. Ratzinger, a Bavarian priest 
and agrarian, and a contemporary of Osseg, 
show: 

“Thus far, the army has been a means of support for 
millionaires. The Stock Exchange on the one hand and 
army contracts on the other have yielded the biggest 
profits with the least exertion.”!) 

To the statement, that capital was entrenched 
in the very coterie in control of both domestic 
and foreign politics, Ratzinger adds: _ 

“Militarism, because it continually necessitates an 
increase of taxes and the growth of public debts, is a 
hindrance to all serious reforms. Nevertheless this 
very militarism is protected by taboo and must not be 
touched.’’2) aS 

Similarly, Carl von Vogelsang, the distin- 
guished leader of the Catholic Socialists of 
Austria, did not hesitate to declare: 

“The colossal financial burdens imposed on the 
nations by Militarism are to Plutocracy a prime neces- 
sity. Of what use are its billions if they do not bear 
dividends? And who, if not the State, possessed of 
irresistible coercive power, could squeeze them out of 
the people? Plutocracy and Militarism are comple- 
mental; the one cannot endure without the other.’’?) 

Was Militarism ever condemned in terms 
more severe by the Nation and other anti- 
clerical purveyors of liberal opinion? 

py Aig © 


Wapoleon’s Preference for Specie 


The for a time not unwarranted fear of 
threatening inflation of the currency found ex- 
pression in a flood of articles, leaflets and pam- 
phlets. The most meritorious of these is the 
reprint of the late Andrew D. White’s mono- 
graph, “Fiat Money Inflation in France,” writ- 
ten in 1876, when the West was clamoring for 
more greenbacks.!) 

Towards the end of his treatise Professor 
White makes a good deal of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s attitude on the subject. He is said to 
have decided, on attaining the consulship, never 
to have recourse to the printing press for the 
production of money. Although faced with 
debts on the one hand, and a lack of funds on 
the other, he declared at the first Cabinet Meet- 
ing, it was his intention to pay cash or pay 
nothing. ‘From this time he conducted all his 
operations on this basis,’’ White states, declar- 
ing further: 

“He arranged the assessments, funded the debt, and 
made payments in cash; and from this time—during all 
the campaigns of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, 
Friedland, down to the Peace of Tilsit in 1807—there 


was but one suspension of specie payment [italics ours], 
and this only for a few days.”2) 


Professor White, like other opponents of fiat 


1) Die Volkswirtschaft, p. 438, Freib. 2. ed., 1895. 

2) Loe. cit. p. 390. 

3) Gesammelte Aufsatze. St. Pélten, 1894, p. 289. 

1) Andrew D. White is best known as author of “A 
History of the Warfare of Science with Theology”, a 
“famous book” which has been criticized severely and 
justly so. | 

2) Loe. cit, N. Y. 1933, p. 67. 
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money, and we are using this term and not in- 
flation, seems to overlook it was paper money 
Napoleon was opposed to, irrespective of the 
question of inflation, while he favored specie, 
1, e. silver and gold coin. His contempt of 
paper money was the counterpart of his hate 
for the speculating financier. He persevered in 
these opinions to the bitter end. White de- 
clares the Emperor to have resisted the tempta- 
tion to restore paper money even when hard 
pressed financially, when the Great Powers had 
united to annihilate him. But neither did he 
corrupt specie, a possibility opponents of infla- 
tion, with paper money only in mind, neglect 
to consider. 

Quite accidentally, we ran across proof of our 
contentions in a pamphlet searched by us with 
an entirely different purpose in view than that 
now under consideration. The former Grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg was for a number of 
years contained in the Napoleonic Empire. 
Writing on the events of those years in 1876, 
one who had experienced them tells of his hav- 
ing been drafted in 1813 as a saddler to help 
make the leather accoutrements for two regi- 
ments of cavalry, then being formed. At the 
end of six weeks he received his pay, singularly 
enough in coins of the Popes, some dating back 
to 1500! “Probably a part of the money,” 
writes the narrator, “Napoleon had stolen in 
Rome.’’?) 

Napoleon Bonaparte undoubtedly believed 
currency to be a commodity, a medium of ex- 
change, and not a mere credit token. There- 
fore, the opponents of fiat money really should 
not claim him for a witness. The thing we call 
money has changed its nature since the advent 
of capitalism, and not to the advantage of the 
masses, we believe. Aside from these consid- 
erations, does not the fact that a papal coin of 
1500 still passed for currency after 300 years, 
and even in Lower Germany, indicate both 
the unity and the stability of feudal civiliza- 


tion? 
1 ad Sa 


Yet We Tolerate Such Misery! 


Slums, proletarization of the men and women 
working for low wages, and pauperism, are 
evidently concomitants of the reign of social 
and economic doctrines more solicitous of the 
privileges of capital than the welfare of the 
masses. Restricted in the beginning of indus- 
trialism to the Old World, these evils may now 
be observed in lands as new and so blessed with 
natural wealth as our own, Australia, and 
South Africa. | 

It is not necessary to produce proof for their 
existence in our country: The Depression has 


3) “Aus Oldenburgs _gliicklichen und ungliicklichen 
Zeiten.” Erzahlt von dem neunzigjahrigen Greise, H. 
A. Spieske. Oldenburg, 1876, p. 20. 


sufficiently disclosed their presence among us. 
Australia, on the other hand, is probably still 
considered by many Americans the “working- 
man’s paradise.” Labor leaders were accus- 
tomed to point to its Labor Government and 
social legislation as to Utopian dreams realized. 
In the face of the stark facts of an interna- 
tional money and credit crisis, they have dis- 
solved, revealing conditions as disconsolating as 
those existing in any country not blessed by 
State Socialism. 

A fearless Catholic exponent of social justice, 
the Tribune, of Melbourne, makes use of every 
occasion to demonstrate the imperfections of 
existing economic conditions. One of the last 
issues of the paper received in our country 
records, to cite but one instance of this nature, 
the Herald, of the same city, as deploring the 
lot of the destitute living in fear of the winter 
now approaching in that latitude: 

“Frosty nights, chilling winds, and steady, saturat- 
ing rain will soon be adding to the discomfort of thou- 
sands of needy people in Melbourne’s poorer suburbs. 
Many appeals for mattresses and blankets are being re- 
ceived each day by the State Relief Committee. Most 
of the letters received tell stories of hardships and 
anxieties about the coming winter. Cases of three and 
four people sleeping on makeshift beds throughout the 
summer months, with one blanket and, perhaps, an old 
bag to cover them, are common.” 

Nevertheless our haruspices, official and non- 
official soothsayers of various stripes, continue 
to tell us that we are cursed with overproduc- 
tion! 

Simultaneously with the Melbourne weekly, 
the Southern Cross, published at Cape Town, 
reached us. Its editor, commenting on the de- 
cision of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to inquire into the conditions of the 
Colored community, points an accusing finger 
at public authority, so long indifferent regard- 
ing certain scandalous conditions existing in 
the South African metropolis: 

“It is a crying marvel, not that there are so many 
criminals among the Colored community, but that there 
are so amazingly few considering the misery of their 
existence. Some of the ‘homes’ which we have our- 
selves visited in Cape Town’s justly celebrated ‘District 
Six’ make the inside of an ordinary jail, by comparison, 
seem a veritable paradise of hygiene and comfort. 
Oddly enough, we take much better care of our con- 
victed criminals than of our law-abiding Colored citi- 
zens, who (apart from private philanthropy) may 
starve and rot for all the country, officially speaking, 
cares.” 

Do not these statements describe what may 
be observed in every larger city of our country 
slums breathing misery, vice, crime? That 
we should tolerate them does not speak well 
either for our love of neighbor or our civic 
sense. Retake 


There is no co-operative substitute for self- 
help. The more the principle is practiced the 
greater is the success achieved. 

The Madras Journal of Co-operation 
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Warder’s Review 


Economic Centralization 


It would be a worth while and timely task to 
rescue from the dust of Libraries the works of 
Henry C. Carey and to present to the American 
people at the present time his objections to eco- 
nomic centralization. He believes this develop- 
ment to always produce “unsteadiness and in- 
security” and to increase “the movable, at the 
expense of that which is fixed.’’!) 

The reasons are obvious: the power central- 
ization of any kind grants to men will be 
abused; hence, insecurity. Money and com- 
merce now determine the fortune of a nation. 

“Trade in centralization,’ says Carey in another 
place, “everywhere tends towards rendering latent the 
powers of the earth—towards the centralization of 
capital—the destruction of agriculture—the annihila- 
tion of local schools and colleges—and the creation of 
huge cities in which alone instruction or amusement 
can be found.”2) 

In Carey’s time, the history of both Athens 
and Rome, and more recent developments in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, furnished the 
proof for his contentions. Today the condition 
of our country, and even of Australia, may be 
submitted as evidence that centralization of 
commerce and trade operate to the disadvant- 
age of the countries and peoples whose wealth 
is drained off and made to flow in one direction. 


Cupping and Bleeding 


Whenever we have emphasized the necessity 
of decentralization of finance and industry in 
our country, we have had arguments such as 
those referred to in mind. No section of our 
country, subjected to constant cupping and 
transfusions of the wealth produced by it, into 
channels, such as the stock market, foreign 
loans, surpluses of monopolies, etc., can pos- 
sibly enjoy permanent prosperity so long as 
this system prevails. Let it be remembered, 
even the Federal Government aids in draining 
the South and West of its wealth. 

Among the opinions on this subject collected 
by us over a number of years, the statement by 
Mr. Arthur Reynolds, president of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, seems especially worthy of consideration. 
It is from an address, delivered by him “At a 
Banquet given in honor of the President of the 
United States and Cabinet by the District of 
Columbia Bankers’ Association, Washington, 
April 26, 1921.” Both the occasion and the 
time of delivery are important considerations 
to be taken in account when weighing this 
opinion. Having first presented his views on the 


1) and 2) Carey, H. C. Principles of Social Science. 
Peal SG0, vol LM ne parc l4esote, 

ZF Reynolds, A. Present Day Problems. Chic., Lot 
To, U5: 


retarding influences taxes exert on business, 
Mr. Reynolds extended his remarks, that “the 
quarterly payments of income taxes have in- 
variably left the Continental and Commercial 
banks with diminished deposits and a larger 
debt at the Reserve Bank,” thus: 

“A survey of the effect that taxes have had on the 
deposits of the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank shows that at each tax payment period 
since December 15, 1919, we have lost from $14,000,000 
to $35,000,000 of deposits with a corresponding increase 
in our borrowings at the Federal Reserve Bank. Where 
does the money go? The bulk of it is sent East, as 1s 
of course necessary, but it does not return. Our busi- 
ness institutions are experiencing a constant drain of 
their working capital as a result, and many statements 
which we have been receiving show a steadily declin- 
ing ratio of quick assets to liabilities.”?) 

The drain resulting from Federal taxation 
appears to us a minor evil only. It is not, in 
the first place, of long standing, nor does it 
operate so constantly as do other methods of 
drawing off the wealth of the rural States to 
the centers of finance, industry, and commerce. 
Unfortunately, the New Deal seems destined to 
promote centralization of an economic kind 
rather than decentralization. It is to be feared, 
therefore, the process of draining referred to 
may continue to the detriment of vast sections 
of our country. 


Government Subsidies 


Whenever industry and commerce have, in 
the course of the past one hundred years, not 
been able to stand on their own legs and needed 
to be spoon-fed, governments were importuned 
to grant subsidies. And because of the influ- 
ence of finance-capital over governments, such 
demands were all too frequently granted. Our 
own Congress, the British Parliament, the 
German Reichstag were hardly less liberal in 
this respect than the corruption-tainted French 
Chamber of Deputies. 

How costly the subsidy-policy is, has thus 
far, unfortunately, not been probed to its depth 
by anyone imbued with the spirit of a Dema- 
rest Loyd, the author of ‘Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth.”’ But here and there, throughout 
official reports, books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, sufficient evidence of traces of this un- 
savory nasty species of corruption may be dis- 
covered. Thus the Economist of London, cer- 
tainly neither an out-and-out nor a concealed 
radical, declares, the subsidy given to the Brit- 
ish beet-sugar industry was now generally ad- 
mitted to be a scandal. Further: 

“In the course of this nine-years’ ‘experiment’ 38 
millions (Pounds) has been paid out by the Exchequer, 
and British beet sugar production still remains hope- 
lessly uneconomic. The huge increase, recorded in the 
Economist of January 18th, in beet sugar acreage in 
1933 makes the position even more outrageous.”!) 

As in so many other cases of this nature, the 
English are evidently discovering it to be diffi- 
cult to rid themselves of this incubus. While 


1) Loe. cit., Jan. 27, p. 169. 
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it would seem the time had come to end the 
scandal and liquidate an un-economic industry 
which has been a burden on the nation for nine 
years, there is talk of the uneconomic sugar 
producer being maintained in future out of an 
indirect, invisible tax, instead of the present 
direct and visible one. Which means in effect, 
as the Economist points out, that, “since in- 
direct duties on food are of all taxes the most 
heavily ‘regressive’, the cost is to be quietly 
transferred from the income-tax and super-tax 
payer to the working man and the unem- 
ployed.” 

We, in our country, have suffered for years 
from this policy of letting the common pay for 
the advantages enjoyed by trusts and monopo- 
lies. It is the tariff that does the trick. 


To Make the State the One Social Welfare 
Agency 

By the use of a sly interpretation of the 
term Charity, and opposing it to Welfare 
Work, the impression is being created that the 
former is a private matter merely, while the 
latter must be left to the State alone. A Mr. 
Winchester, “a business man, a member of the 
board of the Family Welfare Society of Albany, 
N. Y., and of other social agencies, who has for 
years, he says, rung doorbells on behalf of the 
Community Chest,” declares, in defense of this 
position: 

“The best reason why all social work should be con- 
ducted by the State is that the welfare of all its citi- 
zens is the concern and the responsibility of the Goy- 
ernment and not of the wealthy or of those who choose 
to give. The latter is charity.” 

This opinion, which accords so well with the 
general trend towards state omnipotence, is 
bound to come to the fore, and hence Catholics 
should decide what their answer must be. Mr. 
Winchester, writing in the Survey, contends we 
have even now practically arrived at a stage 
demanding that “we should tax for all social 
work and place squarely upon each citizen his 
responsibility for social inequities.” The policy 
he would wish to see inaugurated is, of course, 
declared a part of a planned society. In this 
planned society there would be no place for 
private agencies, “unless they come under cen- 
tral control.’”? And when this happens, “they 
might,’ Mr. Winchester states frankly enough, 
“as well give up their separate identity and join 
with the dominating public agencies.” He ad- 
mits, furthermore, his unwillingness to “even 
exempt the church welfare organizations from 
this merger,” though he recognizes the difficul- 
ties involved.*) : ht, 

This is not the opinion of a solitary individual 
merely. We have to do with the doctrines of a 
school of thought striving to translate its prin- 
ciples into action and political power. 


1) Shall Social Work Be Public? Or Private? Loc. 
cit. May Midmonthly, p. 148-150. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


The great work of reconstructing the social 
order is a challenge to all men. Poverty, 
wealth, business ability, and a clear conception 
of what social justice really is, are all excellent 
qualifications. 

Occupational groups, unified and empowered 
by the co-operative method, and motivated by 
a living faith in the spiritual capacities and 
destiny of men—these are social objectives of 
our day. These constitute an economic pro- 
gram, and along with government, would be the 
instruments of a planned economy. 


The Extension Bulletin’) 


May I quote from G. W. Russell’s “Co-opera- 
tion and Nationality”: “We want pioneers of 
civilization to go out into our country districts 
with a divine passion in them, the desire of the 
God-implanted spirit, to make the world about 
them into some likeness of the Kingdom of 
Light. There are no barriers in our way ex- 
cept ourselves and our supineness. The men in 
any rural district united together could make 
the land they live in as lovely to look on as the 
fabled gardens in the valley of Damascus. Only 
let us get our men together, get them organized, 
and one improvement will rapidly follow an- 
other. For all great deeds by races, all civiliza- 
tions, were built up by the voluntary efforts of 
men united together.” 

This is a doctrine the truth of which, I be- 
lieve, is widely felt in India to-day. 

The Governor of Bombay?) 


St. Vincent de Paul was perhaps the last 
Catholic to conceive of charity as a permanent 
campaign of social justice, a continual redistri- 
bution of purchasing-power; but already the 
old imperious tone is gone. With St. Vincent, 
the Church is frankly begging from the rich, 
persuasively no doubt, but begging, not com- 
manding. 

When we come to Ozanam—bright star in a 


_ dark hour—there is nothing left of the ancient 


alliance between charity and justice. Social 
Justice is despaired of, left for dead to anybody 
who cared to try artificial respiration.... 

It may seem extravagant to say that there is 
more injustice to the poor now than ever be- 
fore, but it is true, because for the first time in 
history there is plenty available for them, and 
it is being destroyed in front of their eyes to 
suit the schemes of a few money-lenders. As 
for Charity, private charity is precious as al- 
ways, but its alms have little or no social sig- 
nificance: Public charity fails, because it makes 


1) Vol. I. No. 8. Publ. by Extension Dept., St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University, Antigonish, N. S. ‘ . 

2) From an address on Rural Uplift. Reprinted in 
the Madras Journal of Co-operation. Dec. 1938, p. 318. 
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terms with injustice and still lives mentally in 
the past ages of scarcity. 
Fr. F. H. DRINKWATER 
in Catholic Times*) 


During the last few decades mechanical pro- 
gress has made facilities for education and 
general enlightenment available in a profuse 
degree. Yet it is a startling reflection that 
despite these advantages, modern political lead- 
ers seem to think that civilized humanity is 
becoming increasingly incapable of fitly exer- 
cising its democratic privileges. 

The desperation which existing social condi- 
tions have produced is hurrying the common 
thought into an urgent search for some alter- 
native system of government that will supply 
its needs. For the wage-earning and the un- 
fortunate wage-less classes the propaganda of 
Communist State-absolutism seems to hold an 
especial appeal. And it can affirm with truth 
that it is able to find an element of precedent, 
if not of justification, in the fact that, when 
they deem it desirable, constitutional Govern- 
ments are not hesitating to employ Absolutist 
methods; and this, chiefly to the detriment of 
the less-influential and, in material things, the 
less-fortunate sections of the community. 

The Month*) 


Since the depression began the suggestion 
has quite frequently been made that land 
should be wholly or partly untaxed as a means 
to help farmers and the agricultural industry. 

To untax land in any degree would only help 
the absentee land owners, the land speculators, 
and the loan companies coming into the owner- 
ship of farms through foreclosures. With a 
given amount of revenue to be raised and non- 
resident land owners paying less, it is certain 
that resident, operating farmers would, in some 
way, have to pay more.... 

Furthermore, untaxing land would encourage 
land speculation. It would encourage absentee 
land owners to hold their land, thus keeping it 
out of the hands of operating farmers. It 
would enhance the price of land in proportion 
to the extent of the untaxing, and cause a 
greater boom in the next period of prosperity. 
It would promote the growth of tenancy. 

As a means of helping farmers and the agri- 
cultural industry, it would be vastly better to 
untax live stock, farm equipment, and farm 
buildings. Then farmers would not be fined 
for maintaining good equipment and buildings. 
Good farming would be encouraged. 

Neb. Union Farmer*) 


In Germany “the use of machinery has been 
forbidden in certain trades,” writes Mr. J. A. 


3) London, April 6. 
4) A Catholic review of Auckland, N. Z., April, p. 16. 
5) Loe. cit., Omaha, May 8, p. 4. 


Hobson in The New Statesman and Nation. 
Mussolini enacted a law in January, 1933, 
whereby “the erection of new, or the extension 
of existing, plants may only be undertaken with 
the sanction of the government.’’ The Roose- 
velt Administration, says the New York corre- 
spondent of the Times, “intends to see that no 
increase in productive machinery of the great 
corporations shall be made without its specific 
approval.” This is the reply to Prof. T. E. 
Gregory (Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism) 
and to other apologists of the capitalist system 
who ask whether a planned economy does not 
retard progress. Yes, it does—under Capi- 
talism. The bourgeoisie submits to govern- 
ment direction when it needs government sub- 
sidies, and that is in time of crisis. A crisis 
registers the expansion of plant beyond the 
capacity of the population to absorb the plant’s 
products. The government therefore uses the 
power its subsidies give it to check Capitalism’s 
natural instincts towards expansion. The more 
universal the government’s “plan”, the more 
complete the stoppage of industrial advance. 
LOUIS FISCHER, 
in The New Statesman‘) 


In the course of an address to the Industrial 
Co-Partnership Association on April 13th, Dr. 
W. H. Coates, who is a director of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, drew the attention of his 
audience to the lack of precise information 
available on certain very important subjects in 
the social and economic order. He said that we 
know very little about the volume of wages 
paid (which is by no means the same thing as 
the rates of wages fixed by collective agreement 
and published by the Ministry of Labor). He 
admitted that we are in the dark with regard 
to the aggregate profits of industry, commerce 
and finance, and to their distribution. On this 
point, it is worth noting that the publication of 
industrial profits was urged by both the Bal- 
four and the Macmillan Reports, and the In- 
land Revenue wished to undertake it; but the 
Federation of British Industries was hostile to 
the proposal, explaining that they did not wish 
the true figures of industrial profits to be 
quoted against them in wage negotiations! Dr. 
Coates also observed that we have no exact data 
for estimating the “invisible items” in inter- 
national trade. Sir Josiah Stamp, who pre- 
sided, concurred with Dr. Coates, on the very 
sensible ground that we want our theories to 
be based on sound information. It is refresh- — 
ing to find a great industrialist and a great 
statistician joining in a protest against our in- 
adequate information. 

The Christian Democrat’) 


6) London, Feb. 10, p. 181. Fischer, who contributes 
also to the N. Y. Nation, is more than merely favorable 
to Moscow and its policies. 

7) London, May, p. 67-68. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


In April the Executive Committee of the 
Apostleship of the Sea met at Las Arenas, on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay in the Aposto- 
latus Maris Club. At Erandio, midway between 
Bilbao and the Bay, there is another A.M. Club, 
and there the delegates had opportunity of ob- 
serving the operation of night school and other 
special services which the Apostolado del Mar 
organizers provide for the sailors. 


In addition to carrying out a heavy program of in- 
ternal organization, the Executive made arrangements 
for Apostolatus Maris demonstrations at the forth- 
coming Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires and also 
for an International Sea Apostolate Congress to be held 
in Hamburg in August of this year. 


The Catholic land movement of England and 
Scotland has been augmented by the Notting- 
ham Diocesan Catholic Land Association. It 
has acquired a farm of 230 acres with a further 
30 acres of woodland. 


The buildings on the premises, a farmhouse and two 
cottages, will accommodate about 16 trainees, with a 
bailiff and a cook. In such fashion, and in face of all 
manner of obstacles, not the least of which is Catholic 
apathy, the Catholic Land Movement in England and 
Scotland forges slowly ahead and proceeds to lay what, 
it is hoped, will prove the foundations of a new Cath- 
olic peasantry in those countries. It is the intention to 
settle the trainees on their own small holdings in 
good time. 


The movement known as the Apostleship of 
the Sea has added another periodical to those 
already promoting its endeavors, a quarterly, 
published under the title La Correspondence 
des Secretariats Sociaux Maritimes, at Saint- 
Malo, Brittany. « 

Its first issue, for January-March, speaks of a dis- 
tinguished dramatist, M. Le Paslier, having devoted his 
talent to writing two dramas of a maritime character 
for the Social Secretariat of the Sea. The first, “Gens 
de mer”, a dramatic tableau of the social life of a 
small village of fishermen, the second, “Tete de fer.” 
The latter is said to present in a vigorous style the 
maritime social problem. : 

Of even greater importance is the announcement of 
a ten-day study course, consisting of 35 lectures and 3 
visits as follows: To the port of St. Malo, to the School 
of Fisheries and to the fisheries in the bay of Mont- 
St.-Michel. The lectures will cover the following sub- 
jects: Social doctrines; organization of commercial 
shipping (8 conferences); Catholic maritime action (8 
conferences), while 9 conferences will be devoted to 
administrative practice and the administration of syn- 
dicates. 


According to reports submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kolping Society of Amer- 
ica, at its meeting in Cincinnati, on April 3, 
there exist at the present time in the United 
States seventeen Kolping Societies, with a total 
of 1220 members. 

These societies are established in the following cities: 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago (2), Buffalo, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco.and Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Rochester, St. Paul, Newark, Paterson, Cleve- 
land and Baltimore. Ten of them have succeeded in 
establishing homes with a capacity of three hundred 
beds. These homes are said to be well patronized. 


Both the importance and the high regard in 
which the Catholic Truth Society of England 
is held by the Hierarchy, are evidenced by the 
attendance at the annual meeting in April of 
Cardinal Bourne, who was supported on the 
occasion by the Archbishops of Birmingham 
and St. Andrews of Edinburgh, and the Bishops 
of Lamus, Northampton and Hexham and New- 
castle. His Eminence stated that, for the Jubi- 
lee of the Society in November the rector of 
every church will receive a letter from his Di- 
ocesan Chancery exhorting the parishioners to 
give special support to the work of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society, and thus celebrate worthily 
its Jubilee. 

Bishop Myers, Chairman of the General Committee 
of the Society, announced that a special Propaganda 
Fund was being launched to mark the Jubilee, and the 
first charge on the result of this appeal would be to 
pay the sum of £300 in order to start the Catholic Film 
Library. He explained that it was proposed to obtain 
suitable Catholic Films for use in parochial halls, 
schools, etc. The films will be non-inflammable and of 
the size known technically as sub-standard 16 milli- 
metres (generally shortened down to 16 mm.). Ar- 
rangements will be made to have these available on 
oe the coming season, which will open in Sep- 

ember. 


According to the last annual report, the 38th, 
of St. Francis Leper Guild, no less than 35 in- 
stitutions for lepers in all parts of the world 
were assisted by the association last year. The 
Rev. Mother Superior of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary, London, is Hon. Secretary 
of the Guild. 


Its income is derived from mite boxes, placed in 
churches, church collections, the contributions of the 
pupils and students in colleges, convents and other 
schools in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the fees 
of members and subscribers. Some £2000, thus obtained, 
constituted the sum total distributed in 1933. 


An International Catholic Press Exhibition 
is to be held at the Papal Villa of Castel Gon- 
dolfo in 1936 in connection with the 75th birth- 
day of the Osservatore Romano. 


The President of the Foreign Press Association at 
Rome, Dr. R. F. Hodel, has recently suggested the cre- 
ation of an official Press Bureau in the Vatican City. 


DIVORCE 


Barbados is one of the few of all the British 
Colonies without a Divorce Act. Most others 
have been brought into line by the despotic ac- 
tion of the Colonial Office. When the abnoxious 
Act was forced upon Trinidad, an agitation 
was started in Barbados (1931), and it was 
argued that the lack of such facilities was a dis- 
grace to the Colony. 


When the scheme was mooted by members of the 
legal profession, Father Besant, S.J., though retired 
and both blind and in ill-health, combated the proposal 
in the Barbados Advocate with his usual lucidity and 
vigor. He was replied to by one of the leading bar- 


risters. : ; ’ : 
In 1932, a Divorce Bill passed its second reading in 
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the local Parliament, but failed in Council. In 1933, 
being reintroduced, it passed all stages and was pre- 
sented to the Governor and Legislative Council. It was 
rejected by them on March 20th of this year. 


THE CHILDREN TO THE STATE! 


The claim of the modern State on the chil- 
dren of its citizens will continue to cause Cath- 
olics concern. Nor is it in Europe and Amer- 
ica alone parents will be forced to protect their 
rights and the rights of their children. In the 
course of a recent debate in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council Dr. P. Subbaroyan, one time 
Minister of Education, made a speech contain- 
ing a distinct threat against the freedom of 
education. 


If India was to be a nation to-morrow, it was but 
right, he said, that children of all communities should 
be educated in common schools—(Hear, hear)—as com- 
mon schools would lead to common understanding and 
common ideals. If children were to be brought up in 
water-tight compartments all the tall talk of an Indian 
nation might as well end now. He pleaded with thie 
minorities to visualize India as a united nation and to 
give up their agitation for separate schools. 

“The cat is out of the bag,’ says the Hxaminer, of 
Bombay. “It is not merely a question of funds but of 
forcing Catholic children into a Non-catholic mould, of 
eliminating Catholic culture altogether from the India 
of the future. Indian Catholics have a clear warning 
of how ‘religious liberty’ will be understood by poli- 
ticians of this type. Here as in other countries we shall 
have to fight for our schools.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Like most other results of the Great Depres- 
sion unemployment of youth is international. 
Even so new a country as Australia is experi- 
encing this lamentable manifestation of finan- 
cial and industrial anarchy. The Tribune, a 
Catholic weekly of Melbourne, New South 
Wales, reports the following circumstances: 

A deputation which waited on the Prime Minister at 
Kurri Kurri (N. 8. W.) pointed out that there are more 
than 4000 unemployed youths and girls in that district, 
many of whom have not been able to obtain a day’s 
work (or pay) in their lives. Members of the deputa- 
tion said that youths had grown to manhood, had 
married, and had had children born to them, yet they 
had never been given a day’s work. 

Mr. Lyons [the Prime Minister] said that the plight 
of unemployed youths and girls was the saddest aspect 
of the depression. No country had been able adequately 
to solve the problem. If, as a result of investigation, 
the Government could form a plan, it would be followed 
up. The deputation then retired. 

And, adds the Tribune: “So did the Prime Minister.” 


Ten years ago in our country young people 
were promised preferment, provided they 
would attend high school and college. How illy 
graduates even of institutions of the latter kind 
have fared Beulah Amidon, of the Survey, has 
established. At Commencement time last year 
she asked the schools what had happened to 
their graduates of 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

These reports are typical of many: the director of 


the Yale Bureau of Appointments said that placements 
for 1932 were two-thirds of those for 1931; Reed Col- 
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lege, Portland, Ore., reported that unemployment 
among graduates a year after they left school had in- 
creased from 6% in 1930 to 25.6% for 1932. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Campus Employment Bureau, in 
which about 75% of the graduates register for jobs, 
reported that about 75% were placed in 1930, 60% to 
70% in 1931, and less than 50% in 1982. 

What kind of jobs? Large numbers of the students 
went back to school because there were no jobs. One of 
these testified, “I have reached the saturation point... 
but I can’t get a job...it’s a waste of their money (the 
parents’) and my time.” Another said, “A lot of us 
are muddling around with graduate studies because we 
don’t know what else to do.” Jobs reported by and for 
college graduates include many dead-end occupations: 
elevator operators, file clerks, filling station attendants, 
canvassers, taxi drivers, even street sellers. A per- 
sonnel man said, ‘We cut overhead by letting out em- 
ployees drawing $18 to $25 a week and taking on in- 
experienced college graduates at $8 to $12.” Part of 
the same picture is the testimony of persons dealing 
with young college graduates: “They have no notion 
what they want to do.” “They have no sense of di- 
rection.” 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The value of the allotment system, for which 
the Free State Government has provided facili- 
ties under a recently passed Act, and the evil 
of the dole, which by begetting a habit of idle- 
ness, became a source of grave spiritual danger, 
were commented upon by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Kinane, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 
when he blessed sixteen plots of land allotted 
to unemployed by the Waterford Corpora- 
tion, one of the first bodies to avail itself of the 
new facilities. 

The Bishop said the undertaking was a very signifi- 
cant one and, if developed through the country, was 
likely to have important consequences. However toler- 
able the system of doles, whichehad been adopted up 
to the present to relieve poverty and temporal distress, 
might be with regard to the aged and infirm, he 
thought all would agree that in regard to the able- 


bodied unemployed it was most unsatisfactory and de- 
moralizing. 

The dole system was inimical to industry and thrift 
and all those virtues and qualities that went to make 
good citizens. It, moreover connoted a want of occupa- 
tion and begot the habit of idleness, and in that way 
became a source of great spiritual danger. It was also 
out of harmony with the Divine decree. 


THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 


_ The result of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Advisory Committee at Rome 
was, the Economist thinks, entirely negative. 
The root of the wheat problem is, as the distin- 
guished London review points out, the present 
uneconomic distribution of production brought 
about by artificial means through a craze in all 
normally wheat importing companies for na- 
tional self-sufficiency. The Conference recom- 
mended nothing to reverse this policy. 

On the contrary the Committee appears to have 
reached the conclusion that it is necessary to maintain 
the present artificial system of import quotas coupled 
with regulation of production. As a palliative to the 
low prices obtained by wheat-exporting countries the 
Committee is understood to have recommended the in- 
troduction of minimum export prices. But this is 
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scarcely feasible without a further curtailment of pro- 
duction in the principal exporting countries. Mean- 
while the price of wheat in a free market remains as 
low as ever. 

In other words, the problem remains unchanged, and 
uneconomic distribution of production is to continue at 
the expense of the producers in exporting countries and 
consumers in importing countries. Yet another inter- 
national committee’s endeavors have been frustrated by 
the apparent impotence of both producers and con- 
sumers to get the wheels of international exchange 
moving again because they are locked by the brakes 
of political expediency. 


SPECULATION 


The tendency to boom in some sections of the 
British stock markets has been checked by 
restrictions on carryover facilities, which have 
shaken out the speculative bulls. It is more 
than ever apparent that England is striving to 
clean up speculative activity without recourse 
to legislation. 

The Stock Exchange Committee by tightening the 
administration of existing rules, and the joint stock 
banks by charging unusually high rates of interest for 
fortnightly loans on speculative stocks are the main 
agents. Refusal of the committee to afford permission 
to deal in new issues, which are at all overcharged with 
preliminary expenses by their promoters, has achieved 
marvels. The menace of a rush of wildcat gold ven- 
tures and empty speculative industrials has been met 
firmly, and ended. 


SLUMS 


Maintenance of a typical slum area in Cleve- 
land cost the city in 1932 over six times as 
much as it contributed in taxes, according to a 
recent study, said to be the first of its kind ever 
undertaken. 


Points studied included annual income from taxes 
paid, tax delinquencies, and the cost to government 
agencies and private charities. In 1930 the section in 
question had 2.5% of the city’s population, and in 1932 
contributed $225,000 in taxes. Against this, it cost the 
local government bodies $1,357,000, and its citizens re- 
ceived an additional $615,000 from the community fund. 
This was a subsidy of $78.78 per capita. 

While population of the area dropped 27% between 
1920 and 1930, the Negro proportion rose from 43% to 
67%. The section costs the city heavily for public 
health and police protection, accounts for 14.4% of the 
maintenance cost of the fire department, is notable for 
juvenile delinquency and crime. 


BOOTLEGGING 


In any history of American morals to be 
written in the future, the bootlegger will oc- 
cupy a particular niche. While his exit had been 
promised as a reward of repeal, he is still with 
us. It is said, bootleggers are in the wholesale 
end now, as against a retail business a few 
months ago. Hotels are being charged with re- 
filling bottles of well-known brands. Illicit sup- 
plies have been located in stores whose pro- 
prietors had no intention of violating the laws. 

Taxes on distilled liquor will yield less than one- 
third the total expected at the time the $2 a gallon 


firure was set. The answer is not unexpected tem- 
a It is illicit distilling. Director Choate of the 


Federal Alcohol Control Administration declares there 
18 more moonshining and bootlegging than there was 
during prohibition. 

Alarmed by the situation, President Roosevelt has 
overruled Director of the Budget Douglas, who wanted 
only $5,500,000 for enforcement, and has approved 
AE to provide not less than 2,000 revenue 
agents. 


COAL 


Anthracite towns with 46% of the population 
on relief, collieries closed down and never again 
to be opened, miners out of work, who “would 
never again be needed in the industry’’—such 
is the substance of the report by the Anthra- 
cite Committee, appointed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to study the emergency situation 
in the hard coal fields. 


As a “solution” the Committee recommended “regu- 
lated equalization of work” or drastic shortening of the 
working week. It also recommends a kind of unemploy- 
ment insurance, requiring employed workers to con- 
tribute toward their own relief in times of unemploy- 
ment. To secure even the most meager benefits, they 
would have to wait many weeks. 

As many of the miners now out of work will never 
again be needed in the industry, the Committee recom- 
mends a “dismissal wage” and “drawing off part of the 
anthracite population.” Since, as the Committee itself 
points out, a large proportion of the workers own their 
own homes, an attempt to transfer the population else- 
where would involve untold hardship. The “subsistence 
homestead” plan is also recommended. 


FIRE WASTE 


Recent developments in the prevention and 
control of farm fire losses were reviewed at the 
spring meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council held at the headquarters of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in Wash- 
ington. 

I. D. Goss, chairman of the Council’s Agricultural 
Committee, estimated farm fire losses in the United 
States last year at $100,000,000 and the loss of lives 
at 3500. The property loss was an estimated reduction 
of $20,000,000 from 1932. 

Closely related to farm fires are the losses reported 
in other rural property (towns and cities of 2500 or 
less) which even exceeded those on the farms. Rural 
fire losses in the United States exceed $200,000,000 an- 
nually or more than 40 percent of the total national 
fire waste, according to Dr. D. J. Price of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 


COMMUNIST WAGE POLICY 


According to a decree of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars published on March 20, work- 
ers who fall below the minimum standard of 
production set for their respective jobs because 
of their own inefficiency will be paid according 
to the quantity and quality of their production 
and will not be guaranteed a minimum wage. 
Consistently inefficient workers may be dis- 
charged or transferred to other work. 


Formerly workers on piece work were guaranteed a 
certain wage irrespective of how little they produced. 
The new measure is designed to improve efficiency of 
production and reduce costs. 


HISTORICAL 


gy 


Letters of Father Franz Pierz, 
Pioneer Missioner 
Vi 


Sault in Michigan Territory, North 
America 
October 10, 1837. 
(Received March 30, 1888) 
Reverend Father :- 
Dearest Friend:- 

Your long letter of April 15th last and the 
excellent supplement were for me a source of 
exceedingly great pleasure, since this gratify- 
ing communication, by advising me of the most 
interesting news from Carniola in general and 
your neighborhood in particular, satisfied my 
desire for such information. Through the 
courtesy of Father Baraga I received the seeds 
and bulbs intended for me, along with the other 
gifts, an estimable remembrance of a cordially 
devoted friend. A thousand thanks! My good 
friends of the Missions at home have largely 
indemnified me for the loss of my belongings by 
forwarding many articles of clothing, books, 
etc., and have enabled me to continue my mis- 
sionary labors without hindrance. Thanks to 
my friends and to Providence I now lack noth- 
ing but the desired knowledge of the extremely 
difficult Indian language. I am applying my- 
self most energetically to its study so that I 
may be able to dispense with the expensive in- 
terpreter, whom I must pay 1 Thaler for each 
sermon, 2 shillings 30 F for each confession, 
in addition to 2 Thaler, 4 F, 20 Kr,+) besides 
his board, for every day spent on a mission 
journey. In an emergency I can, and do, hear 
Confessions in Indian, but as yet I am not able 
to preach in that tongue. I can also speak a 
bit of English and I understand the English 
books I read; but I cannot grasp its comically 
drawled and corrupted dialect. Consequently 
I must instruct even the English speaking 
Catholics through an interpreter for the time 
being, until, with the aid of God, I shall be abl 
to do so in their own language. 

I enjoy good health at present and the most 
comforting contentment with my condition and 
vocation. My sole complaint is that time is all 
too short; it passes very rapidly while I am en- 
gaged in my many affairs. The separation 
from my dear pious people at Lacroix, which 
took place a year ago, was very painful to me; 
but now I understand all the more clearly the 
wisdom of Providence which led me into this 
deserted vineyard of the Lord, where much 
good can be accomplished. The city of Sault 
[Sault Ste. Marie], inhabited chiefly by French 
Canadians, was always an utterly neglected 


1) The money designations are not clear, possibly 
due in part to difficulties encountered by the copyist. 
The “thaler” is probably an American dollar. The shil- 
ling may have been the equivalent of the old “bit”, or 
12% cents, and the “F” of a “fip”, also used in certain 
States in Pierz’s time, the value being 6% cents. 


STUDIES 


AND NOTES 


community, in consequence of which the popu- 
lation, grossly ignorant of their religion, mere- 
ly followed their sensual instincts. _ With the 
Divine assistance I have succeeded in turning 
many of these lost lambs onto paths of a better 
life and incorporating many a Protestant into 
the Church. Since I was occupied throughout 
the summer with building a church, I was un- 
able to undertake any extensive mission Jjour- 
neys through the outlying Indian possessions. 
However, a number of these Indians came to 
visit me from very remote points to receive the 
consolations of our holy religion; therefore I 
always have catechumens and almost every 
Sunday baptize several natives. ‘ 

Next week I plan to undertake a trip to Kit- 
chimitigong, about 2 days’ journey to the East, 
to visit the Indian pagans, whose chief per- 
sonally requested me a few days ago to come 
and instruct him and his subjects in the Faith 
and baptize them. May God bless my under- 
takings! I trust He has much spiritual joy in 
store for me among these people. Possibly I 
shall report to you soon regarding this journey. 
However, God willing, I shall return to the 
city of Sault before the beginning of winter 
and shall live in the rooms in the new parish 
house, built according to my wishes, and shall 
remain here until spring, to-instruct the dear 
children and young folks and to strengthen my 
converts in the Faith. Next summer, if I am 
still alive, I intend to journey further to the 
North, where there are still a number of heath- 
ens, living in the darkness of infidelity because 
no one has preached the beatifying Gospel to 
them. 

The cure of souls is entirely different here 
from what it is among you, where each priest 
is comfortably established in his duly regu- 
lated parish and remains there until he sees fit 
to apply for another, wealthier congregation, 
with nothing to do except on Sundays. Here 
one must preach twice and even as often as 
four times a day (Father Baraga delivered 
sermons each day in three languages while 
stationed here), and generally conduct instruc- 
tions from early morning until late at night. 
If one desires to pursue any private endeavor 
the time must be taken from his sleep. Just as 
soon as one has brought some order into a Mis- 
slon congregation and has established the peo- 
ple in the Faith, the duties of his office oblige 
the missionary to undertake journeys, days in 
length, to seek out straying souls and to serve 
wherever his services may be more urgently 
needed than in the station. This must be done 
lest the poor heathens go down to ruin in infi- 
delity or fall into the claws of the heretics. 
Toko la smetano posnemamo dokler pomanka 
delovzov. 

I had believed Father Baraga would bring a 
few capable assistants from Carniola; but you 
comfortable gentlemen seem to prefer not to 
share our great sufferings and sweet joys; at 
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any rate, pray for us at least without ceasing 
as Moses prayed on the mountain, so that the 
Lord of hosts may aid me with His powerful 
grace and I may battle valiantly, under the ban- 
ner of the Cross, with the foes of darkness on 
the far flung field and may make many con- 
quests for the Kingdom of Christ. 

For the rest, friend of my heart, let me greet 
you in sincere friendship; accept my best greet- 
ings also for all my other unforgettable true 
friends, and permit me to remain for all 
eternity 

your most devoted and true friend 
FRANZ PIERZ, mp 
Missioner 
* * * 
_ (Copy) 
Sault Ste. Marie in India, March 16, 1838 
(Received July 4, 1838) 
Most dearly beloved Friend: 

Before leaving the city of Sault to engage 
in my intended Mission activities at a distance 
from here, I desire to forward to you the en- 
closed Mission report in Carniolan regarding 
my successful journey to Kitchimitigong last 
fall, the original of which I would beg of you to 
give to my sister Polona in Birkendorf. More- 
over I would request you to forward copies to 
Canon Pavshek and Father Benjamin in Lai- 
bach. I hope, with God’s blessing, soon to be 
able to bring joy to my friends by yet more 
gratifying reports. 

I beg you not to impute to me, on the 
strength of the reports I transmit from time to 
time, an unworthy desire to boast. God knows, 
I seek not my honor but His, and His alone. 
For this reason I conceal the number of my 
converts in my letters and advise you only of 
so much regarding the condition of my Mis- 
sions as seems necessary to convince you of the 
mercies of Divine Providence shown the In- 
dians and thus to draw therefrom a lesson in 
morals for the benefit of my countrymen and 
the promotion of good, to make amends for pos- 
sible neglect on my part during my ministra- 
tions among them. 7 

I boast only of my good fortune, and rejoice 
in it alone, that Providence has called me, an 
unworthy instrument for the achievement of its 
designs, to India, where I, happy witness of the 
Divine mercy shown poor pagans, may by many 
. sufferings assure for myself a restful grave and 
better prospects for eternity. As soon as the 
ice disappears from the Lake and navigation 
is opened, I shall embark in my mission-canoe, 
under the banner of the Cross, on great Lake 
Superior, in order that I may, under the Divine 
protection, achieve new conquests for the King- 
dom of Christ. All ye friends of the Missions, 
pray for me and my Indians, as I also re- 
member you in prayer. 

I wees aos the best of health and am 
quite well acclimated here and accustomed to 
the air and to Indian food; wherever I go, I am 


entirely at home. All things seem easy to me, 
except learning English and Indian, which tax 
my old _memory rather severely. Sed labor 
omnia vincere debet. 


At present I know nothing of interest to 
write from India. The past summer here was 
very stormy throughout, wet and cold. Several 
ships met with misfortune on the waters; 
among others the “Charol”, which carried me 
from Europe to America in 1835, was lost at 
sea last June, with 310 passengers. I fortun- 
ately survived danger of death on the water 
last year. The present winter, to the amaze- 
ment of the Indians, is so short and mild that 
old men of 80 do not recall any similar season. 
The cows could still graze at Christmas, and 
even now almost all the snow is gone, and the 
ice in the lakes is beginning to break up, which 
did not occur last year until June. At this very 
minute an Indian is bringing me some of this 
year’s tree sugar.?) Last year it was first 
brought me as late as two weeks after Easter. 
And now while I write these lines, my cook in- 
terrupts me, serving so fine a lake trout for my 
supper that I would like to invite you immedi- 
ately, if only you could cross one half of the 
world as quickly as my thoughts can, or if an 
Angel of the Lord would carry you to me by 
the hairs of your head in lightning flight. I 
would gladly cede several Indian parishes to 
you, de bi she oni poskisili, kako se indanske 
divjaki zepijo in is ternja vinogradi delajo. 

The seeds and bulbs you have kindly for- 
warded to me through Father Baraga I have, 
with the exception of a few, distributed among 
many Indians, in very small quantities; in con- 
sequence you will have credit for the gardens 
and garden fruits that will be brought to life 
in India. Some seeds I reserved for my three 
model gardens which I have established here, 
on excellent soil, along with a small tree nurs- 
ery. In the near future I shall distribute little 
trees, about a foot high, among the Indians, 
most of whom have never seen any fruit from 
trees, for within a radius of more than 100 
miles from here there is not a single fruit-tree. 
The only garden product known to them are 
potatoes. They are surprized when I tell them 
of the numerous European orchard and garden 
products and gratefully accept all instructions 
in agriculture. Last year they could not await 
the ripening of my garden produce; with my 
permission they ate them raw and appreciated 
them as special delicacies. The Indians of La- 
croix have already sent a delegation to me 
(they travelled a distance of 120 miles), urg- 
ing me to return, but I could not accede to their 
request at the time. However, I gave them 
some seeds and other gifts, and from the supply 
of flower seeds received from you I included a 
portion intended for the grave of Sophie Piaoo- 
wachine, whom you know from my report “A 


2) Maple sugar. 
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Song of a Pagan Maiden” (Pesem od ajdovske 
dekelze). I had myself adorned her grave with 
beautiful lilies and other suitable flowery 
plants. It is a source of great joy to me that 
I was able to assist this noble soul into Heaven; 
I am sure she is praying for me before the 
throne of God. 

Here, too, I have many pious Christians and 
noble souls; but I have not had another soul 
like unto Sophie, blessed by God, under my di- 
rection. In her I witnessed several miracles of 
the Divine pleasure. 

How are you? Are you well and cheerful? 
Please write me soon, telling me news of Car- 
niola, addressing me at the place designated in 
my letter of October 10 of last year. Extend 
my greetings to the people of Birkendorf and 
to all my acquaintances and friends. In con- 
clusion, I commend myself to your prayers and 
your friendship, and remain, with expressions 
of highest esteem, 

Your faithfully devoted friend 
FRANZ PIERZ, mp 
Missioner 
Addressed to the Reverend And. Skopez, 
Curate in Lom near Neumarkt. 


Collectanea 


While orphanages, intended to serve all of 
the German parishes in a community, were 
founded in a number of cities by German Cath- 
olic immigrants in the 19. century, in a few 
instances individual parishes even conducted 
institutions of this nature. The ‘Souvenir Pro- 
gram’’, published on the occasion of the 9. an- 
nual convention of what is now known as the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V., held at Read- 
ing in May, 1902, refers to one such orphanage, 
attached to St. Paul’s Parish in the city men- 
tioned: 

“Next to the Sisters’ residence St. Paul’s Orphanage 
for Boys was built and the parish is at the present time 
caring for 67 orphan boys.” 

According to the same source of information, 
a free medical dispensary was maintained for 
eleven years on the ground floor of the Orphan- 
age. Sometime in 1900 the dispensary was, 
however, transferred to St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
Indigent persons, in need of the aid of a phy- 
sician and medicine, were granted both free of 
cost, the account relates.1) The Orphanage was 
discontinued some fifteen years ago because it 
had outlived its usefulness. 


There is an interesting reference to the dis- 
tinguished historian Father Zephyrin, O.F.M., 
in the latest issue of the Annals of the Province 
of the Sacred Heart O.F.M. 

He was one of three members of his Order 
appointed to establish the Franciscans among 
the Mennominees at Keshena, Wisconsin, in 


1) Loe. cit. Reading, Pa., p. 58. 


1880. Immediately they had in the fall of this 
year taken possession of the dilapidated struc- 
ture which was to be their home, the Fathers 
strove to acquire the language peculiar to the 
people among whom they were to labor, aided 
by some of the Indians who knew a little Eng- 
lish. “Meanwhile,” the Annals report, “Father 
Servace preached in the Chippewa language, 
and Father Zephyrin in English. The latter’s 
efforts to learn the Mennominee language were 
quite successful, for already on the Sunday 
after Christmas he read his first sermon in 
Mennnominee from his manuscript.”’*) 

The same issue of the Annals contains the invitation 
extended to the Province of the Sacred Heart O.F.M. 
by Archbishop Alemany, of San Francisco, in Novem- 
ber, 1880, to re-establish the Order in California. At 
that time the but recently established Province could 
not accept the call; however, seven years later the an- 
swer, addressed to Archbishop Alemany’s successor, 
was more favorable. 

The instigators of the German Kulturkampf 
never dreamt their action would result in Fran- 
ciscans exiled by them establishing themselves 
in the very missions in California another set 
of “Kulturkampfer” had attempted to annihi- 
late! 


The only attempt made among German Cath- 
olics in this country to publish a paper or mag- 
azine intended exclusively for one ethnic group 
of Germans was Der Norddeutsche Katholik, 
to which we referred on a former occasion. 
Since then, a rather complete copy of the 
weekly, the issue of July 5, 1894, (No. 10, Vol. 
III.) has come into our possession. How much 
longer after that date the paper continued in 
existence, we have not as yet been able to de- 
termine. It was edited by Rev. Ferdinand 
Hundt, who is known to us as a member of the 
Deutscher Priesterverein, at the time a stum- 
bling block for many. 

The publishers of Der Norddeutsche Katholik 
were Padberg Brothers, of Detroit. Father 
Hundt resided at North Vernon, in what was 
at the time the Diocese of Vincennes. Both 
Bishop John 8. Foley, of Detroit, and Bishop 
Henry Joseph Richter, of Grand Rapids, grant- 
ed the paper their approbation. The one on 
August 31, 1893, and the other on the 26th of 
October of the same year. 

The editor of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. 
Arthur Preuss, believes the Detroit weekly to’ 
have existed for about five years. 

The title chosen by Father Hundt, who was, 
of course, born in Lower Germany, is not fortu- 
nate, or even correct. It should have been Der 
Niederdeutsche Katholik. Germany is not di- 
vided into two parts, North and South Ger- 
many, although these terms are commonly used. 
There is a tri-partition both of a geographical 
and ethnic nature, dividing the country into 
Upper, Central and Lower Germany. 


1) Loe. cit., No. 11, 1984, p. 688. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, F. W. Kersting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; 
Geo. B. Doerger, Ohio; Chas. Knetzger, Ill.; Em- 
manuel Drescher, N. J., and Martin Klein, N. D. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


On Mortgages and Wages 


When thou shalt demand of thy neighbor any 
thing that he oweth thee, thou shalt not go into 
his house to take away the pledge: 


But thou shalt stand without, and he shall 
bring out to thee what he hath, 

But if he be poor, the pledge shall not lodge 
with thee that night. 

But thou shalt restore it to him presently be- 

fore the going down of the sun; that he may 
sleep in his own raiment and bless thee, and 
thou mayst have justice before the Lord thy 
God. 
Thou shalt not refuse the hire of the needy, 
and the poor, whether he be thy brother, or a 
stranger that dwelleth with thee in the land, 
and is within thy gates: 

But thou shalt pay him the price of his labor 
the same day, before the going down of the sun, 
because he is poor, and with it maintaineth his 
life: lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it 
be reputed to thee for a sin. 

Deuteronomy, XXIV, 10-15. 


The wages of him that hath been hired by 
thee shall not abide with thee until the morn- 
ing. Leviticus, XIX, 18. 


If any man hath done any work for thee, im- 
mediately pay him his hire, and let not the 
wages of thy hired servant stay with thee at all. 

‘Tobias, IV, 15. 


The Starting Point for Catholic Action 


The eyes of many American Catholics were 
opened last. fall when Archbishop Cicognani, 
the Apostolic Delegate, told the Catholic Char- 
ities Convention what Catholic Action was 
not. Since that time there has been a wide- 
spread and persistent query to find out what 
Catholic Action really is and how each in- 
dividual, or his organization, may share in it. 
The purpose of the “Brief Catechism of Cath- 
olic Action”, just published by us, is to satisfy 
this need in a clear and concise, yet absolutely 
authoritative form. 


Many volumes have been written in French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and practically all 
the principal languages of the world, explaining 
and amplifying the teachings of the Holy Fath- 
er on the theory and practice of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Thus far there has been a singular lack 
of such works in English, particularly in the 
United States. The need for an immediate ap- 
plication of the social and economic reforms 
recommended by the Holy See has undoubtedly 
been more acute in Europe than in this country. 


It may come as a surprise to many to know 
that these reforms, together with those of the 
moral and religious order, are essential to the 
scope of Catholic Action, and that they are to 
be brought about through the development of 
lay leaders of lofty stature backed by a strongly 
welded national organization of all Catholic 
forces. The words of His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate, on the occasion referred to, 
leave no doubt but that the United States is in- 
cluded in the mind of the Holy Father and that 
his teachings on Catholic Action are to be ap- 
plied here. 


It is obvious that Catholic Action, before it 
reaches the stage of effectiveness, is largely a 
process of education and formation. Study 
clubs, and others engaged in training or works 
for the ends of Catholic Action, will find in this 
“Catechism” an indispensible starting point 
for all further training and development. It is 
brief enough to learn entirely “by heart’ and 
it will be found that the phrases of the text, 
which cling persistently in the memory, make 
it easy to understand and explain many of the 
difficult and intricate points which arise in dis- 
cussions of Catholic Action. 


Only when the lofty concept, high ideals and 
noble aims of Catholic Action have been clearly 
grasped can we expect the generous and whole- 
hearted response of the laity to the pleas of our 
Holy Father such as we have been awaiting. 


In all history, undoubtedly the most de- 
termined and positive effort of the Church 
through its Head to influence the social life of 
the world has come to us, and is to be ex- 
tended through us. Much of this “spirit and 
truth” will be brought home to us by digesting 
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the contents of this “Brief Catechism of Cath- 
olic Action.” 


The Bishop of Fort Wayne on the Indiana 
State Branch and the C. V. 


The Bishop of Fort Wayne, Most Rev. John 
F. Noll, has so consistently and generously 
commended the St. Joseph State League of In- 
diana, that he could on a recent occasion do lit- 
tle more than reiterate his interest for the or- 
ganization. Addressing Rev. Gabriel Linfert, 
O.F.M., pastor of St. Boniface parish, La- 
fayette, where this year’s convention of the or- 
ganization was held, His Excellency declares: 

“You can assure the delegates.to the Convention that 
I am in hearty sympathy with all their aims and pur- 
poses, and especially admire their cleaving to the tra- 


ditions of the C. V., even though the language of their 
fathers is slowly dying out in this country.” 


The St. Joseph State League has, further- 
more, every reason to be grateful to Bishop 
Noll for the following statement, evidently in- 
tended to remove fears that may have ex- 
isted in the minds of some of the members of 
the State League. His Excellency writes: 


“There should be no conflict whatsoever between the 
activities of the National Council of Catholic Women 
and the National Council of Catholic Men and the 
branches of the St. Joseph State League and of its 
Auxiliary, the Catholic Women’s Union, in this Diocese. 
While all of these organizations pursue a common pur- 
pose, the ones mentioned last are not established in 
most of the parishes of the Diocese, hence we need the 
former. Let all of these organizations be mutually 
helpful in the promotion of Catholic Action and one of 
the means to its success, Study Clubs.” 


Rural Life and Credit Union Conferences 
at Branch Conventions 


The idea, to acquaint our members, through 
the delegates attending State Branch conven- 
tions, with newer movements in which they 
should be interested, was put into execution at 
the annual gatherings of the Cath. Unions of 
Illinois and Missouri. At each of these a Credit 
Union Conference and a Catholic Rural Life 
Conference were conducted, and apparently 
elicited interest and application on the part of 
the attendant priests and layfolk. 


At the Rural Life session of the Illinois Branch meet- 
ing conducted in Springfield, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director 
of the C. V., discussed the serious predicament of the 
farmer and the need of practical Catholic solicitude for 
his temporal and spiritual wants. A special invitation 
had been issued, under instructions from His Excellency 
the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, 
to rural pastors, a number of whom attended. The 
Conference at the Hermann, Mo., convention was con- 
ducted in the presence of over 200 priests, laymen and 
women, under the chairmanship of Dean Rev. Fr. 
Joseph Meyer, O.F.M., Washington, with two officials 
of the Conference, Rev. Fathers R. B. Schuler and Hy. 
Schuermann, as lecturers and leaders of discussion. On 
both occasions the delegates were evidently impressed 
with the importance of the efforts of members of the 
hierarchy in the interest of rural religious welfare and 


er 


the means to be inaugurated to strengthen the Church 
in the country. 

Mr. B. L. Barhoree Credit Union Consultant of the 
C. B., led the discussion at the C. U. Conference in 
Hermann, and Rev. Leo Henkel, of Lincoln, Director 
of Credit Unions in the Diocese of Peoria, at the 
parallel session in Springfield. Catholic parish Co Ua 
are gradually coming into their own, especially where 
societies affiliated with the C. V. are active. 


Inclusion of these conferences in the pro- 
grams of our State Branches indicates alert- 
ness to present needs and willingness to pre- 
pare for and cooperate in meeting them. Inas- 
much as Diocesan R. L. Conferences are of 
recent origin, it is well branches of the C. V. 
should lend them every possible support. 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


Something the Examiner, of Bombay, reports 
should be of interest to the readers of this 
column. The annual General Meeting of the 
C. N. Cath. Co-op. Credit Society, held at 
Ranchi earlier in the spring, was attended by 
over 750 delegates and presided over by the 
Vicar Capitular. Moreover, the Society is at 
present divided into 23 circles, grouping 551 
rural units, and 17,760 members. 

What the account, published in the Catholic weekly 
referred to, calls “a disappointing feature of this year’s 
Report” points to a possibility of co-operation fre- 
quently emphasized by us. It is deplored, that no 
part of the annual profits could, as usual, be distributed 
as grants for education and development of co-opera- 
tive works, because the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties B. & O. had demanded a new Reserve Fund should 
be started: “Reserve for overdue interest on loans.” 
Consequently all the profits for the last business year 
were immobilized. Nevertheless the members will con- 
tinue to direct their efforts towards particular works of 
co-operative village improvement during the coming 
year. They are: 1. Uprooting of the Putus shrub which 
has become a real pest throughout the Ranchi Circle and 
is fast invading other circles also; 2. removal of ma- 
nure-pits from the roads in the villages; 3. even spread- 


ing of manure over the whole field instead of dumping 
it in little heaps only. 


The Examiner’s account declares, in closing: 
“Indeed, co-operative village improvement and 
co-operation of all kinds becomes a marked 


feature of the Society and is one of its first con- 


soling fruits.” 
oo) at eas 


Largely as the result of the interest of Most 
Rev. Hugh G. Boyle in this institution, what is 
probably the first parish credit union in Penn- 
sylvania was organized in St. Basil’s congrega- 
tion, Pittsburgh, on May 2, with 19 charter 
members. The initiative had been supplied by 
men long connected with our Allegheny Co. 
Branch, especially its president, Mr. F. Wm. 
Kersting. 

Present interest in the credit union movement will 
undoubtedely be promoted by the address Mr. Kersting, 
at the request of the Rev. J. Fussenegger, Spiritual 
Director of the County Federation, intends to deliver 


on this subject at the coming St. Boniface Day cele- 
bration. The fact that this subject was chosen for the 
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address indicates the credit union has now fast friends 
in Pittsburgh. 
2k 6 * 

The principles underlying the C. U. and the 
methods observed by it were discussed at the 
April meeting of the Social Justice Study Club, 
San Antonio, by Brother Joseph Kohnen, S.M. 

Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, President of St. Joseph’s C. U., 
supplemented the speaker’s presentation by references 
to the operation of this organization, which may at 
present, and until other parish associations of this type 
shall have been formed in Bexar County, accept mem- 
bers from any Catholic congregation in this territory. 


Youth Movement 


Granges in Delaware have given, the Grange 
Bulletin reports, valuable assistance during the 
past year to local groups of boys enrolled in the 
Future Farmers of America, and engaged in 
carrying out poultry and plant projects. 


In one instance 75,000 plants were sold, while the 
profits on the chick and poultry business rolled up sub- 
stantial figures. The boys were hard pressed to get a 
start on their projects, though eager to go, when the 
Granges stepped in and helped provide the necessary 
financial backing. 

a 

To train young men and women for service 
and leadership in public life, the National In- 
stitution of Public Affairs will promote clubs 
in colleges where they may talk over topics of 
moment. In addition, it will bring selected 
young people to Washington for two or three 
months’ work and training in how the Federal 
Government operates. 

The Institution’s program is receiving support from 
educational and civic groups as well as the Government. 
It is self-governing, privately financed and non-parti- 
san. At a convention of the National Student Fed- 
eration last December the plan was proposed by Ches- 
ter H. McCall, Assistant to Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper, at the suggestion of Mr. Roper, who 
for several years has favored the idea of training for 
public service and leadership. 


* * * 


Catholic Youth Day in Missouri 


It is worth recording that the first Catholic 
Youth Day conducted in a rural community in 
our country should have been sponsored by a 
District League of young men’s societies, Rev. 
Joseph A. Vogelweid, Spiritual Director, affili- 
ated with one of our branches. Consequently, 
there was nothing meteoric about this event; it 
was rather the consummation of serious efforts 
extending over a number of years. Even at the 
Salem convention of the C. V. in 1929, Fr. 
Vogelweid set forth both the hopes and postu- 
lates for a Youth Movement harbored by the 
clergy and the C. V. And at Fort Wayne, St. 
Louis, and Pittsburgh his prudent and earnest 
pleas in the cause of youth impressed them- 
selves upon the delegates. Meanwhile he had, 
with the cooperation of other priests, organized 
a fine District League of young men’s sodalities 
and societies, located in 22 parishes in 21 com- 


munities, all of them situated in 4 Missouri 
counties. 


Encouraged and assisted by their Spiritual Directors, 
these organizations cooperated in making the Catholic 
Youth Day of the Deanery a most impressive affair, 
despite the fact that the occasion was conducted in a 
community, Richfountain, eight miles from the nearest 
railway. Here, on May 6, 1200 young men and young 


, women were assembled for High Mass in the morning 


and an open air mass meeting in the afternoon. Finally, 
they dedicated themselves, in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to Christ the King and His Mother, Mary, 
the Immaculate. 

Preaching at the Mass, Rev. Wm. F. Fischer, D.D., of 
Linn, figuratively “Unfurled the Banner of Jesus Christ, 
King”, while the first speaker at the mass meeting, 
Rev. Wm. L. Ebert, of Taos, appealed to youth to 
“Rally Under the Banner of Christ the King”, to which 
exhortation there was an immediate response by repre- 
sentatives of both the young men and young women. 
“Why Youth Should Love the Church” was the sub- 
ject presented by the last speaker, Mr. A. F. Brock- 
land, of the C. B. staff. Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament and the act of consecration con- 
cluded the remarkable celebration. 

The League proposes to make the Catholic Youth 
Day an annual event. Possibly a second Missouri Dis- 
trict League, comprised of young men’s societies, will 
follow this lead, which should not be lost on anyone in- 
terested in Catholic youth. 


Study Clubs 


Due to the initiative of Most Rev. Michael J. 
O’Brien, Coadjutor Archbishop of Kingston, 
Canada, the clergy of two deaneries recently as- 
sembled at Tweed, Kingston, and Perth to dis- 
cuss co-operation. 

An invitation had been extended to Mr. George Keen, 
General Secretary, the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
to deliver an address on co-operative marketing and the 
organization of study clubs. The speaker stressed the 
possibilities of co-operation in rural districts, including 
the services the Credit Union is able to grant farmers. 

There are even at present numerous study 
clubs in the Archdiocese of Kingston, in fact, 
no less than 100 in 44 parishes, including 4 in 
the city of Kingston. In the rural districts 
they have granted members instruction, partic- 
ularly on hogs, poultry, and dairy cattle. 


Jubilees and Jubilarians 


Fifty years well spent in the sacred ministry 
constitute a record in themselves. But although 
earnestly devoted to the cure of souls and the 
administration of his parish, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George J. Weber, of Buffalo, who celebrated his 
golden jubilee in the priesthood late in April, 
has engaged in a number of other activities 
which might have languished but for his in- 
fluence and counsel. 


Msgr. Weber has served, for instance, as president of 
the board of directors of both the G. R. C. Orphanage of 
Buffalo and of the Awrora wu. christliche Woche, owned 
and published by the institution. While he has held 
these offices for the past twenty-two years, it was nine- 
teen years ago Msgr. Weber promoted the Hcho, an 
English language companion of the former publication. 
The editorial policy and the success of this, one of the 
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most forward-looking Catholic weeklies of the country, 
are largely due to his influence. A priest of such parts 
was, of course, called into the council of the Bishops of 
the Diocese of Buffalo. ; 

While Catholic Action is a term of comparatively 
recent origin, Msgr. Weber evidently dedicated himself 
to this cause years ago. He has served, before all, the 
needs of the orphans, by modernizing and enlarging the 
institution referred to, and by erecting a school and an 
auditorium, in the basement of which both the Aurora 
and the Echo have their quarters, and he established 
a Children’s Hospital besides. . . 

Thus, the life of the jubilarian, a native of Erie Co., 
N. Y., where he was born on July 14, 1861, has been 
spent in the service of the Master, doing good to every- 
one. Hence, it was fitting his jubilee should have been 
made an occasion of general rejoicing. 


aK * of 


Had Father John E. Rothensteiner, pastor 
of Holy Ghost parish in St. Louis,—whose 
golden sacerdotal jubilee was celebrated on 
May 20—been born fifty years earlier, he 
would unquestionably have been the priest af- 
ter the heart of God that he is; he probably 
would have devoted the same zeal and applica- 
tion to historical research which has character- 
ized his busy life; surely he would have cooper- 
ated as he has done with the Catholic press; 
and he would have been the promoter of many 
good works even as he has been and is. But 
the poet John Rothensteiner would have been a 
German poet, and but one group of American 
Catholic readers would have been edified and 
delighted by the beauty of imagery and lang- 
uage at his command, and benefitted by the 
idealism which is his inspiration. 


Heavenborn genius and godgiven talents alike are 
influenced by developments of time and the accidents 
of history. The present and future generations are 
indebted to Father Rothensteiner and His Maker for 
his songs; but to the fact that he lived and wrote in 
our country’ during the period of transition from the 
wide use of the German tongue to the ascendency of 
the English over it, for the unique joy of hearing the 
same singer chant his inspired lays in the two tongues. 
In German (e. g. in “Am sonnigen Hang”) as one 
thinking and feeling in that language; as an American 
(for instance in “Heliotrope’’) clothing his thoughts in 
English garb, his songs at times gems of rare beauty, 
at all times noble and pleasing. 

And a third distinctive service is his, elicited by the 
age in which he lives: His love for his beautiful and 
for the treasures of German poetry impelled him, 
qualified as few are, to interpret their appeal in 
thought and form to the English reading public. In 
the “Garland of Praise” he has drawn religious folk 
songs from that treasure-trove and revealed their 
beauty in another tongue; in “The Azure Flower” he 
discloses the simple charm and depth of sentiment of 
the secular folk song, approaching, and at times at- 
taining the almost unattainable,—the spell of the 
original. And now, in “A German Garden of the 
Heart”, an anthology of German verse, Father Rothen- 
steiner offers choice bits of Goethe, Schlegel, Uhland, 
Moerike, and a group of other masters, to the delight 
of the scholar and the humbler lover of the good and 
the beautiful. 

As a historian, Father Rothensteiner will be remem- 
bered as the author of the “History of the Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis” even when his numerous contribu- 
tions to the Pastoral-Blatt, the Herold des Glawbens, the 
Amerika, Central Blatt and Social Justice, the organs of 
Catholic and secular historical societies of Missouri, 


Illinois and the nation will have been forgotten. May 
the years that God may still grant him—during which 
we must call him Monsignore, not merely Father— 
permit him to add to these treasures; may they, at 
least, allow him to complete the Autobiography the 
aged priest and scholar is now engaged in writing. 


Necrology 


Almost forty years ago, when there were but 
few Catholic historians in our country, while 
not many of them were given to searching for 
and using original sources, there came to us 
one day a volume from an Indian School in 
Michigan, conducted by the Franciscans of the 
Sacred Heart Province, evidently set up and 
printed by the pupils of the institution. The 
author was Rey. Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, until 
then almost unknown outside of his Order; his 
book told the story of the “Franciscans in Cali- 
fornia,” and was evidently intended to correct 
the sententious opinions of the historian of the 
Pacific States, H. H. Bancroft. The volume re- 
ferred to soon was supplemented by the ‘“‘Fran- 
ciscans in Arizona,” which proved, as did the 
first one published, its author to be possessed 
of qualities that make an historian. 

From that time on we were in contact with Fr. 
Zephyrin and greeted with growing interest and ad- 
miration each new volume of his monumental work 
“On the Missions and Missionaries”, to which were 
added ultimately a number of monographs on individual 
Missions, such as San Diego, Santa Barbara, etc., and 
the last, on the Mission San Luis Obispo in the Valley 
of the Bears, published last fall. Each and every 
volume a monument to the indefatigable zeal, consci- 
entious and painstaking efforts of the historian to dis- 
cover, use and interpret properly every bit of avail- 
able evidence regarding the history of the Order in 
California. And what a glorious and at the same time 
sad story it makes. These Missions suffered the fate 
which befell the Reductions of the Jesuits in Paraguay. 
A truly beneficent patriarchical system, a blessing to 
the Aborigines, was ruthlessly destroyed by utterly 
selfish men imbued with the doctrines of the Enlighten- 
ment. In fact, the works of the Franciscan historian 
are a contribution to the history of European ration- 


alism and the evil it effected even in an, at that time, 
remote corner of the world. 


Respected and beloved in a state which cherishes the 
traditions of the Padres, Fr. Zephyrin remained an 
humble Friar, who studiously avoided publicity. His 
diamond jubilee in the Order, celebrated by him last 
fall, was hardly noticed outside the confines of Santa 
Barbara Mission, where he labored so long and so faith- 
fully, more than a mere chronicler of events,—an in- 
terpreter rather, who sought to trace, as every historian 
should, the deeper meaning of historical events. 


* * * 


Little known to other than her immediate ac- 
quaintances and the numerous recipients of her 
benefactions, Mrs. Theresa Maria Backer Ku- 
lage, of St. Louis, was not estimated at her full 
worth by the community at large, St. Louis 
where she had spent all of her life. Although 
not of retiring disposition, the late Mrs. Kulage 
practiced the virtue of self-effacement. Her 
religious convictions were as positive as her 
convictions regarding right and wrong, and 
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hence she was the very opposite of the majority 
of the people today swayed so easily as the pro- 
verbial weathervane. Intent on devoting all 
of her fortune to religious and charitable pur- 
poses, she harbored her resources with the care 
and acumen of a financier. 


_ The outstanding monument of her religious convic- 
tions is Mt. Grace Convent and Shrine, erected on prop- 
erty adjacent to the residence in which she died on 
May 12th at the age of seventy-two years. Entrusted 
to the Sister Servants of the Holy Ghost of Perpetual 
Adoration, this institution of devotion and prayer was 
endowed by the deceased in accordance with the de- 
mands of Canon Law. But even for thirty years or 
more ere this sacred shrine was founded by her, Mrs. 
Kulage had contributed generously to many charities 
and worthy Catholic endeavors. Her interest in the 
Missions was especially marked, as her last will proves. 
Mission Bishops have frequently been granted burses, 
the income intended for the education of young men for 
the priesthood. Several were entrusted by her to the 
CHB: The deceased, a Life Member of the C. V., was 
also a friend of St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nurs- 
ery, and this institution as well as the C. B. were re- 
membered in her testament. 


Missioners’ Problems and Needs 


It seems, there isn’t a corner of the earth 
where the unfortunate condition, for which the 
Protestant Reformation is responsible, will not 
be introduced. And that, even while Protes- 
tantism is disintegrating in the very countries 
which gave it birth. What a sorry mess Agli- 
payans and Protestants have made of religion 
in the Philippine Islands, for instance. An ex- 
perienced missionary writes us from a certain 
town in Nueva Viscaya: 


“There are here more than 5000 heretics amongst the 
7000 souls supposed to be entrusted to my care. At the 
present time I have a few young men under instruction 
and they seem very much interested. While they are 
supposed to be Methodist-Evangelical, they really know 
no religion, but possess many false ideas regarding the 
Romans, as they call us. Protestant pastors frequently 
seem more anxious to attack the Catholic religion than 
to engage in religious instruction, at least here in 
the P. I. 

“Protestants in this town are divided into two sects, 
the one now independent of the former American lead- 
ers, while the other remains faithful to them. There 
are besides these sects two pariparis, as the alleged 
priests of the Aglipayano church are called, three Pro- 
testant pastors, a few deaconesses, the leader of the 
Spiritists and the head of the Sabbathists. And then 
there is myself! The people do not hesitate to trans- 
fer themselves from one religion to another. As they 
say here, they have no ‘fixed religion.’ Should trouble 
arise between them and their pastor, they simply move 
to another capilla!!! Such are the conditions in the 
field assigned to me. Consequently, I must approach 
the problems very much as the priests do in Europe 
or America: I must have recourse to Catholic Action 
and everything it implies. As they used to say during 
the war: ‘to fortify the position.’ Before all, religious 
instruction must be developed to a much greater de- 
gree than it attained to formerly, on account of the on- 
slaught of all the new sects which are invading the 
islands. Catholics must be enabled to defend their re- 
ligion, continuously attacked by non-Catholics. Some- 
time ago they conducted a district convention here in 
our town attended by four American Methodist preach- 
ers! Thirty-five years ago there were, on the other 
hand, very few, if any heretics nm these parts. 


This missionary has great need of books and 
brochures of an apologetic nature. 


** *k * 


An ostensory discovered sometime last year 
hidden away in the parish house of a former 
Mission station in Missouri was reconditioned 
by us and sent to a priest in the Philippine Is- 
lands, a native of the country, serving an ex- 
ceedingly poor parish. Writing on April 17th 
he assures us: 


“How grateful I am for this gift! I hope to make 
the best use possible of the beautiful ostensory. You 
have enabled me, by sending it, to introduce in my Mis- 
sion the devotion of the Forty Hours, which I have thus 
far not been able to celebrate. I hope that now my 
people will learn little by little the sacred significance 
of this devotion. Be assured, therefore, that during 
the Triduum of the Forty Hours my people and I shall 
pray for you.” 

*k k * 


The earthquake, which shook churches, 
schools, orphanages, residences of priests and 
Sisters in the Diocese of Patna, India, on Janu- 
ary 5, last, destroyed property valued at $215,- 
600 by the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sullivan, S.J., 
the American-born Bishop laboring in this par- 
ticular corner of the Mission Field. 

While we were not in a position to render Bishop 
Sullivan financial aid, it was possible for us to send him 
a case of altar linens, etc., 483 pieces all told, weighing 
65 Ibs., including every possible article made of linen 
for use in the sanctuary, from altar cloths to altar boys’ 
surplices. This consignment was made possible by 
gifts from the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, which has 
so consistently aided the Bureau’s endeavors on behalf 
of the Missions. 

* Seer 

The hymn cards, printed in English and La- 
kota, of which we spoke in the May issue, are 
serving their purpose, the Superior of Holy 
Rosary Mission, 8. D., has assured us. He 
writes: 

“The children here at the Mission are using them 
and singing the Indian songs. We could easily use an- 
other thousand of these cards. We will have several 
retreats and a children’s mission here this summer. 
There is always much singing in both Lakota and Eng- 
lish during these days. Your cards will be in constant 
use. I want to thank you very sincerely for helping us 
in this bit of missionary work.” 

* oo Ox 


Each and every mission-offering is today a 
godsend. This, every letter addressed to us by 
missionaries reveals. Rev. H. Thuenemann, 
O.S.F.S., for instance, writes from Pofadder, 
So. Africa: 

“It is with sincere gratitude that I pen these brief 
lines. As usual the gift arrived in the nick of time. 
After I had paid the quarterly Mission bills, there was 
practically nothing left and yet a new building, to pro- 
vide sleeping quarters for our boys, must be paid for 
from week to week. Your gift will enable me to keep 
them at work a little longer.” 


While sending us $5 on account of a subscrip- 
tion bill, a priest in the State of Illinois wrote: 


“But do continue to send me Social Justice during 
these so momentous days. I would be lost without it. 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Rochester, 
N. Y.: August-t?-22. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rugby, 
June 5-7. 

Cc. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: New 
Britain, June 9-10. 

C. V. of Oregon: Sublimity, June 9-10. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: East 
Mauch Chunk, July 15-17. 

Staatsverband and C. W. U. of Texas: High 
Hill, July 17-19. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Ohio: Akron, 
July 21-22. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Rochester, 
simultaneously with C. C. V. of A. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Arkansas: 
Scranton, September 2-3. 

State League of California: San Francisco, 
Sept. 2-3. 

C. V. of New Jersey and C. W. U. Branches: 
Trenton, Sept. 15-16. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: 
Jordan, Sept. 23-24. 


Rochester Ready for Convention 


At a recent joint meeting of the Men’s and 
Women’s Federations of Rochester plans for 
the convention of the greater Central Verein 
received the finishing touch, as far as arrange- 
ments of a local nature are concerned. The 
meeting was attended by the President of the 
C. C. V. of A., Mr. John Eibeck, and the Presi- 
dents of the Men’s and Women’s Branches of 
New York State, Dr. A. G. Maron and Mrs. 
Mary Filser Lohr. 

Local committees have conducted a number of enter- 
tainments to raise funds; their success warrants the 
assurance nothing will be wanting for the convention, 


to provide which may lie in the province of the local 
members. 


General Secretary’s Announcement 


The General Secretary of the C. V., Mr. 
Frank J. Dockendorff, has issued the call for 
the 79th General Convention of our Federation, 
to be conducted at Rochester August 19 to 22, 
pointing out that our organization had not con- 
vened in this city during the past sixty years. 
However, the Secretary declares: 

“Everything indicates that a rousing welcome to the 
delegates will make up for this long waiting period, 
and we can show our appreciation in no better way 
than by attending in large numbers and by coming pre- 
pared for real achievements.” . 

Mr. Dockendorff suggests ‘a New Deal also 
for our Central Verein,” urging State Branches 
and societies to do what lies in their power to 


meet the present emergency existing in their 
own ranks and the national organization. A 
plea to cultivate among youth interest for our 
endeavors is followed by another for the Cath- 
olic German Russian refugees, long exiled in 
Manchuria, whom the C. V. undertook to rescue. 
A paragraph of the Invitation is addressed to 
the Reverend Clergy, soliciting their partici- 
pation. 


Illinois Branch Convention Features 
Rural Life Interests 


On two occasions the convention of the Cath- 
olic Union of Illinois, conducted May 13-14 at 
Springfield, underscored the interest its officers 
and members take in the welfare of the rural 
population and the progress of the Church in 
the country districts. At the mass meeting one 
of the speakers, the Rev. B. Hilgenberg, Becke- 
meyer, dealt with “The Church and Rural Life,” 
while a special conference, a part of the second 
day’s program, was devoted entirely to a pres- 
entation of “The Economic Welfare of Cath- 
olic Farmers.” The address on this occasion 
was delivered by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of 
the C. B. Moreover, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions submitted a declaration on the lot of agri- 
culture, urging in particular reduction of taxes 
and stressing the folly of sole reliance on state 
and nation to bring relief. 


Equally, if not more impressive events, were the ser- 
mon on Catholic Organization and Catholic Action, by 
the Rev. Christopher Goelz, East St. Louis, Moderator 
of the Union, and the tribute paid the Union of men 
and women and the Central Verein by the Bishop of 
Springfield, the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, in an 
address following the Pontifical High Mass he had cele- 
brated. Moreover, the discourse of Rev. L. Hufker, at 
the mass meeting, on the vocation of Motherhood, was 
another high light in the program. The presence of 
Governor Horner, of Illinois, at the banquet on the eve- 
ning of the first day, and his words of commendation, 
were greatly appreciated features of this convention. 
An address by Rev. Jos. Boll, Springfield, on “Mother”, 
and another, by Representative J. Lawler on Old Age 
Insurance, rounded out the program on this occasion. 

A credit union conference, presided over by the Rev. 
Leo Henkel, Lincoln, Director of Credit Unions for the 
diocese of Peoria; an address by Rev. A. J. Stengel, 
Quincy, on the Maternity Guild and the plan pursued 
to effect organization of such associations by the 
Quincy District League of the Women’s Union; an ad- 
dress on the youth movement by Mr. Frederick A. Gil- 
sen, Chicago, Vice President of the C. V., in charge of 
youth organization; the report of the Committee on 
Legislation, presented by Mr. Frank Trutter, and the 
address on the endeavors of the Central Bureau, by the 
Director, aroused considerable interest on the second 
day of the convention. Attention was also centered on 
the proposals submitted in the Messages of Mr. Jos. M. 
Haider and Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Presidents of the 
Men’s and Women’s Branches respectively. 

‘The circumstance that both Chicago and Teutopolis 
volunteered to act as host to the 1935 convention is de- 
serving of special mention. The choice was left to the 
Executive Committee. The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions is grouped under the following heads: Holy 
Father; Social and Economic Reconstruction; The 
Farmer; Credit Unions; Religious Education; Press and 
Radio; Charity and Missions; Central Bureau. 
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Mo. Branch Convention a Conference 
on Catholic Action 


Towards the close of this year’s convention 
of the Cath. Union of Mo., conducted at Her- 
mann, May 13-15, one of the delegates volun- 
teered the opinion: this is not an old-time con- 
vention, abounding in stereotyped reports, 
motions, etc., but rather a conference on Cath- 
olic Action. While the remark was entirely 
warranted, the condition referred to was not an 
innovation, but the result of a development ex- 
tending over a number of years. Consequently, 
boards of directors of the men’s and women’s 
and young men’s divisions, as well as the Joint 
Board of Consultors and also the delegates 
transacted all matters of routine promptly and 
efficiently. The discussions pertaining to Cath- 
olic Action dominated. 


President E. A. Winkelmann sounded the keynote, of 
the convention in his Message, declaring the sermon, 
addresses, conferences, and resolutions were bound to 
convince everyone that the times demanded alert minds 
and sympathetic hearts, while at the same time they 
pointed out objectives of immediate action. From that 
moment on directives were prudently and generously 
offered. Rev. Fr. Benice Aschenbach, O.F.M., pastor of 
St. George’s, Hermann, in his sermon at the Pontifical 
High Mass, celebrated by the Most Reverend Christian 
H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, stressed 
the significance of Catholic Action and lauded the Cen- 
tral Verein and its branches for their devotion to Cath- 
olic activity. At the afternoon mass meeting, conducted 
in the church, Rev. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., National 
Director of the Third Order of St. Francis, vigorously 
condemned Catholic inaction and praised action; Mr. 
A. F. Brockland, of the C. B. staff, held up St. John 
Bosco and His Mother as models for Catholic Action- 
ists, while the Rev. Wm. F. Fischer, S.T.D., Lynn, dis- 
coursed on What Sunday Should Mean to Youth,—the 
three addresses thus constituting a general appeal, a 
specific one to women and another to the young people. 
His Excellency Bishop Winkelmann concluded the 
meeting with a statement regarding the plans of the 
Archdiocesan Rural Life Conference. 


The interest thus elicited was kindled anew and sus- 
tained by the Messages of the Presidents of the 
Women’s and Young Men’s organizations; the Credit 
Union Conference (with Mr. B. Barhorst as lecturer) ; 
the Youth Conference; the Rural Life Conference (at 
which Rev. R. B. Schuler, Krakow, Secretary, and Rev. 
Hy. Schuermann, Ph.D., S.T.D., Gildehouse, spoke on 
the achievements and plans of the diocesan conference 
and various measures of relief offered farmers); a joint 
meeting (features of which were an address on the 
Central Bureau by Mr. Brockland, a report on the Cen- 
tral Verein Convention by Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. 
Charles, and reports of committees and District 
Leagues of the Women’s Division), and finally the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions dealing with: Our 
Holy Father; The Most Rey. Bishop C. H. Winkelmann; 
Father Rothensteiner; Catholic Action and Our Resolu- 
tions; Social Reconstruction; Public Morality; Religious 
Motivation of the Youth Movement; Catholic Rural Life 
and the C. R. L. Conference; Education; Credit Unions; 
Maternity Guilds. 

With all these features claiming attention and inter- 
est, the “business” matters were relegated to their 
proper place, important, though not transcending the 
intellectual considerations. An Historical Essay Con- 
test, to be sponsored by the Union, was approved; a 
feollection was taken up and a sum voted from the 
treasury to aid the endeavors of the Rural Life Con- 
ference; new by-laws were adopted,—printed copies, 


plus hearings conducted by a special committee, having 
enabled quick action. It was thus the convention was 
made a “Conference on Catholic Action”, discussed in 
theory and applied as far as possible in practice. And, 
strange as it may seem, delegates appeared rather to 
appreciate than to disapprove of the program and its 
execution. 


Noteworthy was the numerous participation on the 
part of women and young men delegates. The three 
District Leagues of the Y. M. Division presented ex- 
cellent reports—a most encouraging sign. From their 
activities, and from such conventions, much good may 
be expected. 


C. V. and Branch Commended at Indiana 
League Convention 


Frank, though undoubtedly overly pessi- 
mistic consideration was devoted to its present 
status by the convention of the Indiana State 
Branch, conducted on May 20-22 in St. Boni- 
face church and hall at Lafayette. The Execu- 
tive Committee, and the joint convention of 
men and women delegates as well, gave heed to 
a condition of apparent weakness and apathy, 
and to certain difficulties experienced in some 
sections of the state. On the other hand, two 
letters received from the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, in whose Diocese the convention was held, 
commending the organizations of men’s and 
women’s societies, proved comforting and en- 
couraging. Moreover, the fact that the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Chas. Thiele, Fort Wayne, representing 
His Excellency, urged both at the mass meeting 
and at sessions of the delegates continuation 
and extension of efforts in Catholic Action, and 
likewise serious endeavors at cultivating the 
field recognized as particular to the Central 
Verein, augmented the influence exerted by the 
Bishop’s communications. Again, the stirring 
oration on the value of the Central Verein and 
the timeliness of its endeavors, delivered at the 
mass meeting by the Rev. John Joseph Brog- 
ger, O.F.M., Indianapolis, helped materially to 
dispel undue diffidence. 


This effect was aided by addresses by Rev. Paul 
Thoma, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Mr. Henry Seyfried, In- 
dianapolis, and Mr. A. F. Brockland, of the C. B. staff. 
A helpful influence was exerted by the sermon, de- 
livered by Rev. Fr. Egbert, O.F.M., at the solemn high 
Mass on the 20th.—The Bureau’s representative dis- 
coursed on “St. John Bosco and His Mother” at the 
mass meeting. 

Several sessions of the Committee on Resolutions 
were noteworthy for the interest displayed by the mem- 
bers and the particination of several young men, some 
of them present for the first time at a Branch conven- 
tion. This committee submitted declarations on Our 
Holy Father; Combatting of Immorality; Reconstruc- 
tion; Credit Unions; Our Legislative Program,—the 
latter declaration stating the League’s attitude towards 
several proposed matters of legislation, and the cor- 
rection of abuses perpetrated under the present Liquor 
Law. 

Districting of the State into a number of sections, 
one or more residents of each to be responsible for the 
cultivation of contact with member societies and el- 
igible organizations, was recommended, as was the re- 
vival of District Leagues, the institution of sectional 
“Catholic Days”, and the organization and promotion 
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of study clubs. Practicable solicitude for youth was 
urged, and evidences of such solicitude, now displayed 
by societies, elicited during the convention as a basis 
for further effort. ; : 

Altogether, a spirit of energy and devotion was evl- 
denced in many quarters, in contrast with the timor- 
ousness displayed in others. Communicated by the del- 
egates to their constituent societies, this spirit should 
bring about a renewal of vigor throughout the organi- 
zation. 


Resolutions of State Branch Conventions 


A declaration regarding “Catholic Action 
and Our Resolutions”, adopted by the recent 
convention of the Cath. Union of Missouri, 1n- 
sists the former should be accepted as consti- 
tuting a program of Catholic Action: 

“For the particular guidance of our members we sub- 
mit that the Resolutions adopted by this convention 
represent our specific program for this year in Catholic 
Action, supplementary to the exhortations of the Pope 
and the Bishops and drawn largely from them. Viewing 
these Resolutions in this light, our members will, we 
believe, be more conscientious than hitherto in dis- 
cussing them and carrying them out. 

“As a special aid to an understanding of our duty we 
recommend the ‘Brief Catechism of Catholic Action’, 
recently published by the Central Bureau.” 


A resolution on “Public Morality”, while 
emphasizing the need for vigorous action 
against all influences and agencies violating 
decency and morality, and the duty of fostering 
their opposites, declares: 

“,... The Catholic Union recognizes, although sadly, 
the fact that for many Catholics their Faith has be- 
come a mere habit, an almost unconscious conformity 
to external discipline and custom.. Such an attitude is 
nothing less than suicidal in the present welter of neo- 
paganism. It is the opposite of that Catholic Action 
counseled and demanded so incessantly by our Holy 
Father, in order that the leaven of Christian Truth and 
Morality may again become active in society.” 


The declaration names as factors aiding the 
“decadence of public morals” the public press, 
the news stand, motion pictures, bill-boards 
and other advertising mediums, and vulgar 
sports. With particular respect to the recently 
inaugurated endeavors of the Hierarchy to or- 
ganize the “Legion of Decency” movement, the 
resolution declares: 

“The Bishops of our country have initiated a crusade 
against indecent and immoral films. Our Union will 


do everything in its power to cooperate with the Hier- 
archy in its campaign to cleanse the stage and screen.” 


_ The Resolution on Social Reconstruction, in- 
sisting again upon the necessity of studying the 
Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno” and of seek- 
ing to apply its teachings, points to merits and 
weaknesses of the Recovery program, and es- 
sential differences between the two. Recogniz- 
ing the “initiative, energy and good will dis- 
played by the President, and the necessity and 
value of some public measures, intended to meet 
the existing emergency,” the delaration says: 
“at the earliest possible moment our country should 


turn to basic principles of sound social and economic 
policy” (the contention being that the vast power at 


present wielded by the Federal Government is in con- 
flict with demands voiced by Pius XI.). : 

“Return to safer principles will be more readily ac- 
complished if, in spite of all difficulties, we foster, 
among all elements of the population, in city and 
country, the principle and practice of self-help and 
mutual help. If we fail in this, we shall become a na- 
tion of dependents, and the Federal Government the 
embodiment of State Socialism. ; : 

“Mutual help finds practical expression in the co- 
operative system. We therefore commend it to the 
study of all, and its practical application especially to 
farmers and workers. Farmers’ co-operatives and 
Credit Unions are exemplifications of this system, 
which is rich in promise for the emancipation of the 
people and for the realization of principles enunciated 
in ‘Quadragesimo anno’!” 


Another State Branch to Conduct 
Essay Contest 


The Minnesota and Texas Branches have 
conducted annual essay contests and assigned 
awards to successful competitors for a number 
of years. They have now been joined in this 
type of enterprise by the Cath. Union of Mis- 
souri, whose recent convention authorized the 
Board of Directors to appoint a Committee 
and instruct it to arrange for a contest, in- 
tended to produce essays by high-school and 
college students on the various phases of the 
history of our people in America. The expen- 
diture of an appropriate sum for prizes was 
authorized. 

While the Minnesota organization fosters study of 
German, the Texas group devotes its efforts to the field 
the Missouri Union intends to cultivate. A similar con- 
test was conducted some years ago under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Branch of the C. V.—In Missouri, 


details of the plan and its execution are to be left to 
the Committee. 


Miscellany 


As in former years, the St. Paul Catholic 
City Federation plans an elaborate celebration 
of the feast of St. Boniface. 


The Catholic Federation of the Transvaal 
has taken as its patron St. Francis of Assisi, 
the patron of Catholic Action, and its meetings 
are opened with an invocation to him. 


The review by Rev. Fr. Clement Neubauer, 
O.M.Cap., printed in the May issue under 
“Book Notes,” refers to Rev. Paul Glenn’s vol- 
ume on “Apologetics”, published by the B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, price $2.75. The 
bibliographical information had, unfortunately, 
become separated from the text of the review. 


At the convention of the Cath. Union and the 
Cath. Women’s League of Illinois, conducted in 
his episcopal city, the Most Reverend James A. 
Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, announced he 
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would have a copy of “Quadragesimo anno”’ for- 
warded to each delegate attending the sessions 
of the Women’s League. It would be difficult 
to pay the delegates a finer compliment or to 
emphasize the importance of the encyclical 
more vigorously. 


The Board of Directors of the Cath. Union of 
Mo. recently voted, and the convention held at 
Hermann approved, a contribution of $250 for 
the maintenance of the Bureau. 

This is the second donation in the same amount re- 
ceived by us from this State Branch within twelve 
months. In view of both our and their reduced income, 


the gift is all tne more welcome on the one hand and 
creditable on the other. 


“The Hierarchy and Catholic Action” was 
discussed at the May meeting of the St. Paul 
Federation by Rev. Dr. Rudolph Bandas, of the 
faculty of the St. Paul Seminary. 

The speaker stressed the consideration that Catholic 
Action must transform the “Church Dormant” into a 
“Church Militant.”—An appeal for the C. V. Fund for 
the Manchurian Refugees having resulted in contribu- 
tions totaling $10, the meeting voted an equal sum for 
this purpose from the treasury. 


Roughly ten percent of the Secretaries of the 
affiliated societies of men, or 111 out of 1062, 
took advantage of the offer of Free Leaflets to 
be distributed by them. As of May 23rd, they 
had requested and been sent 33,705 copies of 
the following four leaflets: 


The Machine and Unemployment, 11,694; Parental 
Duties in Education, 10,187; Social Significance of the 
Holy Year, 7,197, and Christus, Arzt der Menschheit, 
etc., 4627. 


Three members of the C. V. of New Jersey, 
Mr. G. A. Poll, and William and George Keyes, 
essayed, at a recent celebration conducted 
under the auspices of the State Branch and the 
Women’s Union, to dramatize Catholic Action 
for the benefit of the attending members and 
friends. The sketch followed an address on 
Catholic Action by Mr. Jos. Nadler, Jr. 


The chief feature of the observance, however, con- 
ducted April 29th in Holy Trinity parish church and 
hall, Passaic, were the religious services,—a sermon on 
Catholic Action by a Franciscan Father from Paterson, 
and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


In spite of the unfavorable financial condi- 
tions existing in the country for almost five 
years, the Catholic Women’s Union of New 
York City have liquidated even the balance of 
a mortgage of $9,500 on St. Elizabeth House, 
conducted by them for working girls. 

This parcel of real estate is valued at $32,598.38. At 
the end of last year there was a cash balance of 
$3,753.46 in favor of the institution. 

A record such as this is all the more remark- 
able for the fact that this branch during 1933 
disbursed $1,294.71, outside of the operating 


cost of St. Elizabeth House, largely in the shape 
of gifts to charity. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gallus Bruder, for a number 
of years Spiritual Director of the N. Y. C. 
Branch of the C. V., having requested to be re- 
lieved of his office, was elected Honorary Mod- 
erator at the April meeting of the federation. 
Rev. Anthony Rothlauf, his successor, ex- 
pressed his gratification at the opportunity to 
guide the endeavors of the organization in 
Catholic Action. 


Members of the Committee on Legislation reported 
they had petitioned legislators to favor a bill providing 
for an amendment to the State Constitution, enabling 
adoption of legislation to grant public aid to denomi- 
national schools, and another intended to assure equal 
rights and privileges in radio broadcasting to non- 
profit-making and profit-making enterprises and clients. 


On the eve of completing nine months of 
study of “Quadragesimo anno” the Quincy, IIl., 
District League arranged a joint session with 
the League of the Cath. Women’s Union on May 
26th. Mr. Brockland of the C. B. lectured on 
“The Redemption of the Proletariat,” the chap- 
ter in the papal document to which their study 
had progressed. 


This energetic League, re-organized only a few years 
ago, has become an influence for the promulgation of 
Catholic thought and, together with the Women’s 
Branch, for effective Catholic Action.—At the meeting 
referred to, Mr. Jos. Kieffer, President of the federa- 
tion, and Mrs. S. C. Wavering, President of the local 
League, submitted interesting reports on the annual 
convention of the State Branches of the C. V. and N. 
C. W. U. Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Supreme President 
of the Western Cath. Union and member of the C. V. 
Committee on Cath. Action, presided. 


The disbanding of a society here and there 
should not discourage others either from con- 
tinuing or augmenting their numbers by new 
recruits. Not a few of the societies, discon- 
tinued during the past several years, were 
forced out of existence because the parishes, 
with which they had been connected, had becn 
deserted by most of their former parishioners. 


Under able leadership, Benevolent and Fraternal In- 
surance Societies may even under present circum- 
stances increase their membership. St. Joseph Society, 
of Appleton, Wis., for instance, organized in 1868, has, 
during the past two years, enrolled over 40 new mem- 
bers, we have been informed. Due in part to the ef- 
forts of its present president, Mr. Gustave Keller, 
K.S.G. “He has given our Society the leadership it 
needed during these times,” the recording secretary, 
Mr. Oscar J. Dorn, has written us. 

Our suggestion, to distribute our Free Leaflets not 
merely among the members of a society, but to all in- 
terested parishioners, was carried out by this organiza- 
tion. We are told: “Our pastor advised us to procure 
300 copies each of the three following leaflets: ‘Par- 
ental Duties in Education’, ‘Social Significance of the 
Holy Year’ and ‘The Machine and Unemployment’.” 

In this connection, St. Joseph’s Men and Holy Name 
Society, of St. Martin’s parish, Chicago, is likewise de- 
serving of mention. It added 40 candidates to its mem- 
bership of 225 on April 1st. Copies of the leaflet on 
“The Machine and Unemployment” were distributed on 


this occasion. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Berufstandische Ordnung, 
. aber nicht ~ 
gewaltsam vom Staat eingefulhrt! 


if 


Dieselben Gedanken findet man in vielen poli- 
tischen Zeitungen bis in die neueste Zeit hin- 
ein; sie lehnen es ab, dass die politischen Akte 
und die Staatsgesetze sich nach dem Sittenge- 
setz zu richten hatten. Die Politik ist ihnen 
eine neutrale Zone mit ‘“Higengesetzlichkeit.”’ 
Sich hier der Moral zu unterwerfen, heisst sich 
in der Politik der Kirche unterordnen, die dann 
auch hier “‘Weisungen” geben kénnte. Die wie- 
derholten pdapstlichen Erklarungen dariiber, 
dass die Politiker — wie iibrigens alle Men- 
schen — in ihren eigenen Angelegenheiten sich 
“frei” entschliessen kénnen, werden anschei- 
nend so ausgelegt, als ob sie nun auch 
frei von den Vorschriften des 
von der Kirche gelehrten und 
erklarten Sittengesetzes waren. 
Gegeniiber jenen papstlichen Erklarungen 
schreibt namlich ein Centrumsfiihrer also: 
,Diese Ausspriiche der Papste bedeuteten die 
letzte und durchschlagende Abkehr der offizi- 
ellen Kirche von den alten ‘theokratischen’ 
Ideen und Theorien des Mittelalters. Sie 
stellen den Boden her, auf welchem die Aus- 
sdhnung der Kirche mit dem modernen 
Staate stattfinden konnte. In der ganzen 
Kirche war diese Stellungnahme der Papste 
mit Freuden aufgenommen worden.  Sollte 
jetzt eine Zurtickschraubung versucht werden, 
welche den vom Papste ausdriicklich aufge- 
gebenen Anspruch auf Beeinflussung der ih- 
rem Wesen nach staatlichen, weltlichen An- 
gelegenheiten durch die Kirche auf einem Um- 
wege wieder erheben und auf ‘allen Gebieten 
des 6ffentlichen Lebens’ geltend machen woll- 
te?” (Karl Bachem: “Vorgeschichte, Geschich- 
te und Politik der deutschen Centrumspartei’”’ 
1930, Bds Vil) S: 234). 

Demnach unterligen nach Ansicht der Cen- 
trumsfiihrer Gesetze iiber Freiheit und Eigen- 
tum der Biirger und Vertrige mit anderen 


Staaten nicht den Vorschriften der gottli- 
chen und natiirlichen Gesetze wie die Kirche 
sie erklirt. Leo XIII lehrt ganz im Gegensatze 
zu Bachem, dass die ,,beklagenswerte Neue- 
rungssucht, die im 16. Jahrhundert aufkam : 
nachdem sie in der christlichen Religion und 
Philosophie Verwirrung angerichtet hatte, 
,bald auf alle Einrichtungen der biirgerlichen 
Gesellschaft iibergriff. Daher stammen auch 
die Leitsitze und Grundlehren des neuen 
Rechts, das man friiher nicht kannte, und 
das nicht allein mit dem christlichen Rechte, 
sondern auch mit dem Naturrecht in mehr als 
einer Beziehung in Widerspruch steht” (Enzy- 
klika iiber die christliche Staatsordnung vom 
1. Nov., 1885). Des weiteren wird dort der 
Satz verworfen, dass die Quelle des Rechts und 
der Gewalt vom Volke ausgehe. Alle Gewalt 
geht von Gott aus (Rém. 13,1). Aber nicht so, 
dass der rechtmidssige Inhaber der Gewalt nun 
tun und lassen kénne was er wolle, sondern so, 
dass er jede konkrete Massnahme aus dem ewi- 
gen Gesetze Gottes ableiten muss (St. Thomas). 
Ebensowenig darf der Inhaber der Gewalt not- 
wendige Massnahmen unterlassen. Ueber Un- 
gerechtigkeit, Hochmut, Parteilichkeit und 
schlechte Beratung der Biirger haben sich die 
Trager der Autoritat vor Gott zu verantworten. 
Die Michtigen werden machtig gestraft wer- 
den” (Weish. 6,7). Schon Pius IX verwirft in 
seinem Syllabus vom 8. Dez. 1864, Punkt 80, 
den Satz: ,,Der rémische Papst kann und muss 
sich mit dem Fortschritt, dem Liberalismus 
und der modernen Civilisation verséhnen und 
vergleichen.” Dass Beamte ungerechte Gesetze 
nicht ausfiihren diirfen, stellen alle Moralisten 
fest, besonders deutlich P. V. Cathrein, Moral- 
philosophie, II. Aufl. 1893, S. 402-3. 

Wenn man nun auch einer religionslosen 
Staatsgewalt in abstracto alle Rechte einraumt 
und leider vielleicht auch einraéumen muss, wel- 
che die christliche Staatsgewalt hat — auch ein 
schlechter Vater bleibt der Vater — dann wird 
man doch vollauf berechtigt und verpflichtet 
sein, in concreto die Akte und Gesetze eines re- 
ligionslosen Staates mit dem gebiihrenden Mis- 
trauen zu betrachten und notigenfalls wenig- 
stens dagegen zu protestieren. So hat es selbst 
Christus vor Pilatus gehalten. Einem gar zu 
pflichtvergessenen Vater konnen schliesslich 
seine Rechte entzogen werden. Ungerechte Ge- 
setze sind keine Gesetze, sondern Vergewalti- 
gungen, die inneren Gehorsam nicht bean- 
spruchen koénnen, lehrt der heil. Thomas. Und 
St. Augustin meint drastisch: Wenn die Staa- 
ten die Gerechtigkeit nicht beachten, was sind 
sie dann anders als grosse Rauberhédhlen? Ob 
es nicht in diesem Punkte heute vielfach an 
Mut fehlt und an Mannerstolz vor Konigstro- 
nen? Abweisung schlechter Gesetze lige durch- 
aus im Interesse des Gemeinwohls. An den 
Friichten erkennet man den Baum. Sehen wir 
doch was wir vor uns haben: Hine kleine, 
reiche, wohllebende Fiihrerschicht und ein 


geistig und wirtschaftlich bis aufs Blut ausge- 
sogenes Volk. Selbst Stresemann brauchte die 
scharfsten Worte gegen die Auspoverung des 
Volkes: ,,Ich sehe mit starkstem Bedenken die 
Gefahr der Entwicklung der fortw&hrenden 
Ausgabensteigerung an sich, soweit sie nicht 
durch die Steigenden Reparationsverpflichtun- 
gen herbeigefiihrt wurde. Die Gebarung der 
Ausgabenwirtschaft in Reich, 
Landern und Gemeinden kann ei- 
mene vatsachlich nur miteGrauen 
erftillen (Sehr wahr!). Wir quetschen die 
Steuerzahler aus wie eine Zitrone. Wir hetzen 
die Kommissionen der Finanzimter zur Prii- 
fung aller Biicher, wir pfanden dem Bauern 
die Kuh weg, weil er die Steuern nicht bezah- 
len kann (Sehr richtig!). Der Steuererheber 
steht bei der Lohnzahlung, bei jedem Honorar, 
bei jedem Unternehmergewinn, und durch die 
Art der Erhebung der Steuern haben wir, 
wenn auch nicht in die Substanz eingegriffen 
(Zuruf: Doch!), so doch jene Bildung von Re- 
serven unmoglich gemacht, ohne die wir auf 
die Dauer die Volkswirtschaft nicht aufrichten 
konnen.” (Kolnische Zeitung Nr. 114 vom 27. 
Febr. 1929). Auch Stresemann weist hier of- 
fenbar auf das skandalése System der sog. in- 
direkten Steuern hin, durch welches iiberdies 
ca. 214 Milliarden Mark jahrlich unnotiger- 
weise fiir Einziehungskosten ausgegeben wer- 
den. Das gentigt allein um die ganzen Repara- 
tionen zu bezahlen. Und was ist geschehen in- 
folge aller dieser Warnungen? 


Die Folgen eines solchen ‘“‘egoistischen Mis- 
brauchs der Staatsgewalt’”’ (Ketteler), welche 
die Rechte der unteren Organisationen, der Fa- 
milien, Stande und Gemeinden an sich gerissen 
hat, beschreibt der Papst in folgenden Worten: 
in Auswirkung des individualistischen Geistes 
ist es soweit gekommen, dass das einst bliihend 
und reichgegliedert in einer Fiille verschieden- 
artiger Vergemeinschaftungen entfaltete 
menschliche Gesellschaftsleben derart zerschla- 
gen und nahezu ertétet wurde, bis schliesslich 
fast nur noch die Einzelmenschen und der 
Staat iibrig blieben, — zum nicht geringen 
Schaden fiir den Staat selber. Das Gesell- 
schaftsleben wurde ganz und gar unform- 
lich: der Staat aber, der sich mit all den Auf- 
gaben belud, welche die von ihm verdrangten 
Vergemeinschaftungen nun nicht mehr zu lei- 
sten vermochten, wurde unter einem Uebermass 
von Obliegenheiten und Verpflichtungen zuge- 
deckt und zerdriickt.’”’ Ist das nicht das Bild 
dessen, was wir heute vor uns haben? 


Es ist interessant zu beobachten, wie Kapi- 
talismus und Centralismus die segensreichen 
Einrichtungen der christlichen Innungen und 
Gilden herstellen sobald es ihrer egoistischen 
Machtentfaltung dienlich erscheint. Die Trusts 
und Syndikate fiihren Preisvereinbarungen, 
Arbeitszeitregulierung, Kundenschutz; der mo- 
derne Staat fiihrt Versicherungen, Arbeiter- 
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schutz, selbst Wochnerinnenfiirsorge und Kin- 
derpflege ein. 


Bei der ganzlichen Verblassung des Bildes 
der christlichen Standeordnung muss auf einen 
grundlegenden Unterschied hingewiesen wer- 
den, welcher zwischen dieser und dem moder- 
nen, absolutistischen Staate besteht. Manche 
geben namlich der politischen Staats ver w al- 
tung ohne weiteres dieselben Rechte, welche 
damals die freiwilligen Berufsorganisationen 
austibten. Man iibersieht dabei, dass diese Be- 
rufsorganisationen freie Vereinigun- 
gen waren, welche ihren Mitgliedern durch 
gegenseitige Unterstiitzung eine standesge- 
masse Existenz sicherten. Sie durften und 
konnten darum kraft Statut manche Rechte 
preisgeben und sich Beschrinkungen gefallen 
lassen, weil sie ein héheres Gut da- 
fiir eintauschten, namlich die Ex- 
istenzsicherheit (Ausfiihrliches hier- 
tiber in “Christliche Demokratie” Nr. 12, 1928). 
Der moderne Staat dagegen zieht wohl die 
Halfte des Einkommens der Biirger als Steuer 
ein, aber ohne eine entsprechende Gegenlei- 
stung, insbesondere ohne ihnen eine Existenz 
zu bieten. Als Existenzsicherheit fiir die Biir- 
ger kennt der heutige Staat nur Wohlfahrts- 
amt und Armenhaus. 


Die alteren Soziologen waren iiber diesen ge- 
waltigen Unterschied wohl im klaren. So 
schreibt z. B. Franz Hitze 1880 in “Kapital und 
Arbeit”: ,,Der Konstitutionalismus will blos 
den ‘Staatsbiirger’ zu Worte kommen lassen, 
und es gibt gar keine ‘Staatsbiirger’, es gibt 
blos Bauern, Handwerker, Arbeiter, Industri- 
elle ete.” (S. 410). — Constantin Frantz driickt 
dasselbe aus mit den Worten: ,,Der Mittelpunkt 
alles politischen Aberglaubens unserer Zeit ist 
in dem Repradsentativsystem zu suchen’. Am 
schirfsten aber tritt bei Bischof Ketteler der 
Unterschied zwischen dem egoistisch mis- 
brauchten modernen Beamtenstaat und einer 
wahren christlichen Demokratie in die Er- 
scheinung, welche zuerst fiir die menschen- 
wiirdige Existenz der Birger sorgte. 


Im deutschen Text der Enzyklika ‘“Quadra- 
gesimo anno” ist infolge einer sehr undeut- 
lichen Uebersetzung das Wort ‘‘Wohlfahrts- 
staat” dem Papste in einem Zusammenhange in 
den Mund gelegt worden, der den Staatssozia- 
listen recht zu geben scheint (Herder 8. 20-1). 
Selbstredend muss jeder Staat “durch richtige 
Gestaltung der gesamtgesetzlichen und sach- 
lichen Einrichtungen” die Wohlfahrt der Biir- 
ger fordern. Die Regenten, Minister und Be- 
amten sollen nicht nur “Wachter der Rechts- 
ordnung” sein, sondern sie sollen dariiber hin- 
aus durch Opfersinn und gutes Beispiel die 
Biirger lehren, ihre eigenen Angelegenheiten 
in verniinftiger und christlicher Weise zu re- 
geln, sodass “allgemeine Wohlfahrt wie auch 
Wohlfahrt der einzelnen als natiirliches Ergeb- 
nis der Verfassung und Veranstaltlichung des 
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Staates sich einstellen.’”’ Zu den sachlichen Ver- 
anstaltungen im Staate gehért ja nicht nur das, 
was die Staatsverwaltung und die Gesetzge- 
bung tun, sondern auch das, was die Burger 
freiwillig einrichten. In diesem Sinne fordert 
der Papst sicher einen ‘Wohlfahrtsstaat.” 
Aber dieses Wort bekommt einen total sozia- 
listischen Sinn, wenn man es so versteht, dass 
die politische Staatsverwaltung von den Bemit- 
telten Steuern erheben und davon den Unbemit- 
telten ohne Nachweis eines Rechts- 
anspruchs im einzelnen Falle 
“Wohltaten” spenden soll. EHinen  solchen 
“Wohlfahrtsstaat” hat der Papst ganz sicher 
nicht im Auge. Das ergibt sich aus der allge- 
meinen Staatslehre, aus allen kirchlichen Kund- 
gebungen und aus “Quadragesimo anno” selbst, 
in der es heisst: ,,Dazu traten die schweren 
Schaden einer Vermengung und unerfreulichen 
Verquickung des staatlichen und des_ wirt- 
schaftlichen Bereichs. Als einen der schwer- 
sten Schiden nennen Wir die Erniedrigung der 
staatlichen Hoheit, die, unparteiisch und allem 
Interessenstreit entriickt, einzig auf das ge- 
meine Wohl und die Gerechtigkeit bedacht, als 
oberste Schlichterin in k6niglicher Wiirde tro- 
nen sollte, zur willenlos gefesselten Sklavin 
selbstsiichtiger Interessen.” Leo XIII fordert 
in “Rerum novarum”, dass die Gier der Unbe- 
mittelten nach fremder Habe ,,mit Macht ge- 
zugelt werde.” 

So haben denn die Centralisten alle natiir- 
liche Gliederung der Gesellschaft, wie sie der 
bekannte Antrag Galen 1877 (“Das alte und 
das neue Zentrum” S. 102-5) noch wollte, auf- 
gelost; sie haben die Stande und fast auch die 
Familien in ihre Bestandteile zerlegt, um iiber 
alles widerstandslos regieren zu konnen, und 
wollen nun das Ganze nach einem moralfreien, 
von ihnen selbst erfundenen Plan wieder ‘‘an- 
kurbeln”’, als ob die menschliche Gesellschaft 
ein Mechanismus ware. Welch’ unerhorte Ver- 
messenheit! Wa&ahrend die groéssten Sozialge- 
lehrten und Theologen bei Aufstellung von Pro- 
grammen erst Gott um Erleuchtung bitten und 
dann demiitig und angstlich die Gesetze Gottes 
und der Natur erforschen, treten unglaubige 
Minister, die niemals eine Gesellschaftslehre, 
geschweige denn ein Philosophie- oder Moral- 
buch in der Hand gehabt haben, grossmachtig 
auf die Tribiine und verkiinden der Welt “ihr” 
Programm. Ja, sie verlangen oft blindes Ver- 
trauen lediglich zu ihrer Person ohne tiber- 
haupt ein Programm aufzustellen. Wir haben 
seit 1918 blos 20 Regierungen mit ebenso vie- 
len Programmen gehabt und die gegenwartige 
Regierung weiss nicht ob sie und ihr “Pro- 
gramm” und ihre Minister morgen noch exis- 
tieren. Aber alle haben sie Vertrauen verlangt 
und — leider — auch gefunden; nur auf das 
Christentum hat man bisher kein Vertrauen 
gehabt; das Programm des Papstes wurde nicht 
eines Versuchs gewiirdigt. 

DR. CHRIST. 


| Aus Central-Verein und Cene- 
tral-Stelle. 


Der einzig mégliche Weg zur Neuordnung der Ge- 
sellschaft ist die Wiederherstellung der sozialen Ge- 
rechtigkeit in der positiven Austragung und Beendi- 
gung des Klassenkampfes, und zwar durch die Ent- 
proletarisierung des Proletariats. Alle Neuordnung 
bleibt, wenn diese Voraussetzung nicht erfullt ist, im 
giinstigsten Fall ein durch Gewaltherrschaft aufrecht- 
erhaltener Schein, hinter dem sich der Klassenkampf 
nur noch yerscharft. 

Dr. Joseph Pieper, 
in D. Neuordnung d. Gesellchaft. 


Von der Zelle zur katholischen Front. 


Die Gesundheit der einzelnen Organe des 
menschlichen Koérpers tibt auf das Wohlbefin- 
den eines jeden grossen Einfluss aus. Es sind 
jedoch nicht nur die Hauptorgane, die das 
Wohlbefinden des Gesamtkérpers bestimmen ; 
von grésster Bedeutung fiir die Entwicklung 
und Erhaltung des menschlichen K6rpers sind 
bereits die Zellen. Was diese fiir den mensch- 
lichen Organismus bedeuten, das sind in einem 
foderativen Gebilde, wie der C. V., die einzel- 
nen Mitglieder. Daher hangt so viel von ihnen 
ab, und am Ende ist unser Verband nicht le- 
benskraftiger und arbeitsfahiger als die Mehr- 
zahl der ihn bildenden Zellen und Organe. 

Die Katholische Aktion, an der sich der C. 
V. seit Jahrzehnten beteiligt, macht es uns nun 
zur dringenden Aufgabe, hinzuweisen auf die 
Pflicht eines jeden einzelnen Mitgliedes des C. 
V., wie der Vereine, sich einzustellen auf neue 
Verhaltnisse und neue Pflichten. Jedermann, 
und jeder Verein, muss vor allem zum Ganzen 
streben, und dieses Ganze ist die Katholische 
Aktion im Sinne Pius des XI. Nicht nur Laien- 
hilfe einzelner, besonders eifriger Seelen, son- 
dern Beteiligung am Apostolat der Gesamtheit 
der Glaubigen. Oder, wie wir es im Titel aus- 
gedrtickt haben, von der Zelle zur geschlossenen 
katholischen Front. Einer Front aller, die 
Christus und Seine Kirche lieben und mitar- 
beiten wollen am Wiederaufbau der Gesell- 
schaft, deren Erneuerung Pius der XI. fordert. 

Auf einer Tagung katholischer Minnerver- 
eine gewahrte unlangst Kardinal Innitzer von 
Wien Anleitungen tiber die grossen Aufgaben, 
mit denen sich katholische Manner in der Ge- 
genwart beschaftigen miissen. Wir entnehmen 
dem Referat drei wichtige Anweisungen: 

1. Katholische Manner miissen die 6ffentliche 
Meinung ausschlaggebend mitbilden. Das ist die 
erste Forderung des Kardinals. Das 6ffentliche 
Leben miisse wieder christlich gestaltet wer- 
den, und das miisse von katholischen Mannern 
geschehen. Es geniige nicht die Zugehérigkeit 
zu einem Verein....Es brauche werktitige 
Mitarbeit der katholischen Manner . 

_2. Ohne verantwortliche Familienfiihrung 
gibt es keine Katholische Aktion. Die Familie 
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ist die Operationsbasis fiir die Front. Die Fa- 
milie, als die Keimzelle des Staates, miisse auf 
jeden Fall gehoben werden. Der Familienvater 
miisse sich religids besser einstellen, um die Er- 
ziehung der Kinder im Hinblick auf ein geord- 
netes Staatsleben zu leiten. Durch den Vater 
mlissen gerade die Sohne auf ihre Pflichten ge- 
gentiber Kirche und Staat aufmerksam ge- 
macht werden. Die apostolische Schulung er- 
folgt in der Familie. 

3. Die Vereéine sind nichts, wenn sie nicht in 
lebendiger Fiihlung mit der Katholischen Ak- 
tion stehen. Die Vereine mégen die Kerntruppe 
der Pfarrgemeinde sein, aber das treibende Ele- 
ment miisse die Katholische Aktion sein. Durch 
die Katholische Aktion werden die Vereine be- 
lebt, fiir das grosse apostolische Ziel der Kirche 
eingesetzt. In den katholischen Vereinen miisse 
eine Fiihrerschulung durchgefiihrt werden. 
Diese geschulten Leute bilden dann die Zellen, 
von denen aus iiberallhin katholischer Geist ge- 
tragen wird, in denen vom religids-kulturellen 
Standpunkt aus die christliche Entwicklung im 
Staate gefordert werden soll. Zum Schlusse 
richtete der Kardinal einen Appell an alle zur 
Mitarbeit und zwar zu einer eintrachtigen Zu- 
sammenarbeit. Diese Worte kdénnen auch fiir 
uns Geltung haben. 

Das ist die grosse Aufgabe der Stunde. Wenn 
wir jetzt versagen und die Hande in den Schoss 
legen, trifft uns schwere Verantwortung, weil 
wir unsere Aufgabe nicht erkannt haben. Da- 
rum meine besondere Bitte: Helfen wir zu- 
sammen, seien wir in Liebe erfinderisch, um 
Briicken zu schlagen und Wege zu ebnen, be- 
tatigen wir uns in Kleinarbeit, von Mann zu 
Mann. Ein jeder habe den Ehrgeiz, so viele als 
moglich unserem Glauben und der katholischen 
Gemeinschaft wiederzugewinnen. Die Kluft, 
die uns trennt, werden wir am besten durch 
Werke der christlichen Caritas ausfiillen. Da- 
rum rufe ich euch zu: Seid in dieser Zeit Man- 
ner der Tat, seid als Katholiken am Platze, ge- 
hen wir mit Gottvertrauen und Mut im Herzen 
an die Arbeit. 


Zum Thema: Glaubenskampfe unserer 
deutsch-amerik. Pioniere. 


Unter den Vorkaimpfern des Materialismus 
und Atheismus in unserm Lande nannten wir 
in dem Aufsatze, “Aus der Zeit deutsch-ameri- 
kan. Glaubenskimpfe’”, die Turnvereine. Als 
von einem rohen Unglauben beherrschte Geg- 
ner des Christentums galten auch den Luthera- 
nern die Turnvereine und der Nordamerika- 
nische Turnerbund. 

Die Chicagoer Pastoralkonferenz der Missou- 
ri Synode, z. B., verdffentlichte im Jahre 1894 
- eine kleine Schrift, ‘““Kann ein Christ Glied des 
Nordamerikanischen Turnerbundes sein?” De- 
ren Verfasser, H. E., beruft sich wiederholt auf 
das Bundesorgan, die “Amerikanische Turner- 

zeitung”, und “Die Waage” des Aurora Turn- 


vereins zu Chicago, fiir die Behauptung, ein 
Christ vermége dem Turnerbund nicht als Mit- 
glied anzugehoren. 

Von Bedeutung fiir die Beurteilung der Fra- 
ge, warum deutsche Katholiken sowohl als glau- 
bige deutsche Protestanten sich hierzulande 
von den Turnvereinen fernhielten, ist das Be- 
kenntnis der ‘“Amerikanischen Turnerzeitung”, 
veroffentlicht in deren Ausgabe vom 23. Febru- 
ar 1890, ein Kirchenmitglied vermége kein 
Turner, und zugleich den Grundsatzen seiner 
Kirche und des Turnerbundes treu zu sein. Das 
war die Antwort auf einen kurz vorher von 
dem lutherischen Pastor Miller gehaltenen Vor- 
trag: “Kann ein lutherischer Christ Mitglied 
des Nordamerikanischen Turnerbundes sein?” 
Die genannte Zeitschrift, die selbst noch lange 
nach der Jahrhundertwende in hergebrach- 
ter Weise Religion und Kirchen angriff, erklar- 
te gegen Schluss der Ausfiihrungen iiber den 
Standpunkt des genannten Geistlichen: 

Darin hat Herr Pastor Recht, dass ein strengglau- 
biger Christ sich nicht auf die Platform des Nordame- 
rikanischen Turnerbundes stellen und trotzdem ein 
treues Kirchenmitglied bleiben kann. Und doch gibt es 
Turner, die sich mit Ehrenwort und Handschlag ver- 
pflichtet haben, die Platform und die prinzipiellen Be- 
schliisse des Nordamerikanischen Turnerbundes auf- 
recht erhalten und durchfiihren zu wollen, und dennoch 
vorgeben, gute und glaubige Mitglieder der christlichen 
Kirche zu sein. Nach der Ansicht des Herrn Pastor 
Miller und nach derjenigen jedes logisch denkenden 
Menschen sind diese weder richtige Turner noch gute 
Kirchenmitglieder.”!) 

Die deutsch-amerikan. Geschichtsschreiber 
haben bisher iiber diese unter den Deutschen 
in Amerika in friiherer Zeit herrschenden un- 
iiberbriickbaren Gegensdtze geschwiegen. Das 
war durchaus verkehrt, weil infolgedessen das 
Urteil iiber die Stellung sowohl als auch tiber 
den von den Biirgern deutschen Stammes in un- 
serem Lande ausgeiibten Einfluss erschwert 
wird. Von einer Bevélkerungsmasse, die in vier 
oder fiinf sich feindlich gegeniiberstehende 
Gruppen zerfallt (z. B. Liberale, Sozialisten u. 
Kommunisten, kirchenglaubige Protestanten, 
Katholiken, und etwa noch Gleichgiiltige), darf 
man nicht die Betaétigung erwarten, deren sie 
ihrer Zahl und anderer Ursachen nach fahig 
gewesen wire, wenn es ihr moglich gewesen, 
sich als Einheit geltend zu machen. 

Der angefiihrten Griinde wegen ist es wiin- 
schenswert und notwendig, dass die deutsch- 
amerikan. Geschichtsforschung sich mit diesem 
Gegenstand eingehender beschiftigen moge. 


Aus der Mai-Ausgabe des “Kolping-Banners” 
erfahren wir den Beschluss des Centralrats der 
Kolping Society of America, an alle dem Ver- 
band angeschlossenen Vereine die Aufforde- 
rung zu richten, Bonifatius-Feiern abzuhalten. 

Dieser einstimmig angenommene Beschluss des Cen- 
tralrats verdiene, erklart Hr. Hans Dexl, Verbandsse- 
kretar, die sorgfaltige Beachtung aller Vereinsvor- 
stande. 


1) Loe. cit., St. Louis 1894, p. 18-14. 
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Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Selten hat eine von. uns unternommene Ak- 
tion dem C. V. so viel Dank eingetragen wie un- 
ser Bestreben, die Priester der apostol. Prafek- 
tur Lintsing, in der chinesischen Provinz 
Shantung, mit rémischen Brevieren und Mess- 
biichern zu versehen. 

Es liegen uns nicht weniger als drei Em- 
pfangsbestitigungen vor fiir erhaltene Biicher 
genannter Art. Es sind dies ebenso viele Dank- 
schreiben. Am 1. Marz schreibt uns der hoch- 
wst. Apost. Prifekt Gaspar Hu: 

»lhren werten Brief vom 26. Januar und die darin er- 
wihnten Sendungen von Missale Romanum und Bre- 
viarium Romanum haben wir mit vielem Danke er- 
halten. Gott segne Sie und die lieben Geber ganz be- 
sonders fiir diese so wertvolle Hilfe, die Sie uns ha- 
ben zukommen lassen. Hatten wir fiir unsere einhei- 
mischen Priester Breviere und Missale kaufen miuissen, 
so ware das fiir uns eine Auslage von circa Tausend 
Dollars gewesen. Und das ist schon ein bedeutendes 
Kapital fiir eine arme Mission wie die unsrige. Diese 

_ Auslagen nun haben Sie uns erspart. Und wir konn- 
ten nicht mehr linger mit der Anschaffung, wenigstens 
der Missalen, warten, weil fiir dieses neue Jahr der Ge- 
brauch der rémischen Missalen fiir unsere Mission von 
Rom aus vorgeschrieben ist. Also nochmals, ein ganz 
herzliches Vergelt’s Gott fiir Ihre so grosse Hilfe.” 


In einem weiteren Schreiben, vom 26. Marz, 
meldet Rev. Francis Roeb, O.F.M., als Sekretar 
des Apost. Prafekten Gaspar Hu, indem er die 
Ankunft einer weiteren Sendung von Brevieren 
und Missalen meldet: 

»sie kénnen sich kaum vorstellen, wie sehr sich die 
guten chinesischen Priester freuen, nun der Reihe nach 
in den Besitz von romischen Brevieren und Missalen zu 
gelangen. Hine tiberaus wertvolle Hilfe haben Sie uns 


zukommen lassen. Es ware uns sonst unmdoglich ge- 
wesen, diese teuren Biicher kauflich zu erwerben.” 


* oe * 


Aus einem Teile Chinas, Kansu, der sich nur 
nach dreiwoéchentlicher Reise von der Kiiste aus 
erreichen lasst, berichtet uns der hochwst. The- 
odor Buddenbrock, Bischof von Lanchow: 

»Wir haben leider sehr stark unter der allgemeinen 
schlechten Wirtschaftlage zu leiden. Gerade war ich 
am Bau der neuen Kirche in Lanchow, und nun musste 
ich die Arbeit wieder einstellen lassen, da die Mittel 
nicht reichen. Das tut mir bitter weh. 500 Christen 
und keine Kirche ist doch wirklich traurig! Ich bitte 


Sie daher, wenn Sie Gelegenheit haben, doch die Kansu 
Mission besonders zu empfehlen.” 


oe mame ae 


Unter anderm stehen wir in Japan mit einem 
geistig tatigen Franziskaner in Verbindung, 
dessen Mitteilungen iiber die Missionsbestre- 
bungen in jenem Lande besonders wertvoll 
sind. Von allgemeinem Interesse sind folgende 
uns in allerjiingster Zeit von ihm mitgeteilte 
Gedanken, die auch fiir die katholische Aktion 
in unserem Lande von Bedeutung sind: 

,Jedermann weiss, dass die japanische Mission sehr 
schwer ist, aber wir haben noch lange nicht alles getan, 
was an kraftigen Mitteln zu tun und zu versuchen 


noch brig bleibt, und darunter besonders: stark or- 
ganisierte katholische Aktion, bzw., wie wir hier sagen 


sollten, ‘missionarische Aktion’, und dazu mehr tiber- 
natiirlicher Geist, Pfingstgeist, Paulusgeist, Christus- 
koniggeist....! ote 

,,»Wenn auch die grosse Mehrzahl der Missionare noch 
immer in engsichtiger Arbeitsweise sich bemtht, um 
jahrlich.eine Anzahl Taufen buchen zu kénnen, so gibt 
es doch auch schon einige weitsichtigere, denen es nicht 
auf augenblicklichen Zahlenerfolg ankommt, sondern 
die daran arbeiten, dass in grésserem Ausmass christ- 
liche Ideen und christlicher Geist ins heidnische Volk 
gelangen, deren Friichte dann spiter sicher geerntet 
werden.” 

In diesem Sinne habe ein Pater der Steyler 
Mission eine treffliche Organisation fur Mad- 
chen geschaffen und sei jetzt dabei, in ahnlicher 
Weise eine Bewegung fiir Jiinglinge ins Leben 
zu rufen. ,,Aber solche Bestrebungen,” fiigt 
dem der Franziskanermissionar hinzu, ,,mtissen 
in hdherem Masse Gemeinschaftsarbeit der 
ganzen Mission werden, anstatt Privatbestre- 
bungen Einzelner zu sein, wie es bisher der 
Fall war.” 


Liegt in diesen Worten nicht mehr als nur 
ein Fingerzeig fiir uns? Gehen nicht auch uns 
die Ermahnungen und Vorwiirfe dieses Missio- 
nars an? 


Den Pfingstgeist fordern! 


Sowohl die 6ffentliche als auch private An- 
rufung des hl. Geistes sei in gegenwartiger 
Zeit mehr als je angebracht, erklarte der 
hochw. Hr. A. Rothlauf, Geistlicher Berater 
des Stadtverbands N. Y., in seinem in dessen 
Maiversammlung gehaltenen Vortrag. 

Redner erinnerte unter anderm daran, die Exekutive 
des C. V. habe beschlossen, das Symbol des hl. Geistes 
in Zukunft im Wappen und dem Abzeichen des Verban- 
des zu fihren. Allen katholischen Laienaposteln und 
Aktivisten empfahl hochw. Rothlauf die Beherzigung 
eines Sinnspruchs, dessen sich die Dichterin Louise 


Hensel, die zur Kirche zuriickgekehrte Tochter eines 
evangelischen Pastors, bediente: 


»Nichts siegt, als die Wahrheit— 
Nichts rettet, als die Liebe!” 

Mége im kommenden Jahre jeder dem C. V. 
angeschlossene Verein in der vor dem Pfingst- 
feste gehaltenen Versammlung fiir einen Vor- 
trag liber den hl. Geist Fiirsorge treffen. 


Willibald Eibner, Gregoriusritter. 


Von den Soldaten Napoleons hiess es, ein je- 
der trage den Marshallstab im Tornister. Nun, 
vom C. V. gilt, jedes seiner Mitglieder darf 
hoffen, Président unseres Verbandes zu wer- 
den. Jedoch unter der Voraussetzung, dass nur 
dem Verdienste seine Krone wird. In dieser 
Hinsicht zeichnet sich der C. V. vor manchen 
anderen Vereinigungen aus. 


Die allermeisten Prasidenten des C. V. er- 
reichten diese Stellung erst in reiferen Jahren 
und nachdem sie sozusagen von der Pike auf 
gedient und sich Verdienste um unsere Vereini- 
gung erworben hatten. Das gilt in besonderem 


